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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THOUGH THREE of our columnists in this issue discuss the 
joys of summer vacationing (William E. Bohn at the sea- 
shore, William Henry Chamberlin in the mountains, Robert 
Gorham Davis in Europe), we must (sadly or happily, de- 
pending on your viewpoint) inform you that the summer is 
over. To be sure, the Yankees 
have not yet clinched the pen- 
nant, and the politicians have 
not yet seized all the television 
time. But as the autumn rains 
begin to fall and as the summer 
bills fall due, it is clear that 
the idyll is finished and urgency 
has returned. 

For one thing, this magazine 
now returns to the weekly pub- 
lication schedule with which it 
has been associated for 34 years. 
Next week’s NEw LEApER will 
appear (the gods willing) next 














four-part study of “India: Awakening Giant” two years ago, ) 
which was the genesis of a highly-praised Harper’s book, 
More recent readers will remember his two articles on “Eight 
Months in Latin America,” which appeared in our June 27 
and July 4-11 issues. Those articles discussed Latin Ameri- 
can attitudes toward the United States and its Government { 
in the wake of the Nixon good-will tour. Now, in his 
pamphlet-type special section (to be sponsored by the Tami- 
ment Institute), Dr. Woytinsky discusses the hard economic 
facts behind Latin American development and the U. S. role 








in it. His analysis, based on unique personal observation as 


ment of U. S. policies in the hemisphere. 

Among the other features on tap in the weeks to come are /} 
Tris Coffin’s review of the accomplishments and failures of 
the 85th Congress, and their probable impact on the com- 
ing national elections; Thomas P. Whitney’s report on 
political unrest in Haiti (from which he has just returned) ; 


well as long years of study, forms the basis for a new assess- ( 
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A. V. Sherman’s discussion of the internal problems of 
Israeli socialism; Paul Lauter’s review of the year’s liter- . 
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WOYTINSKY week. For another thing, some ary cause célébre, Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita, and other 
of the dreamy “future projects” with which we have been reviews by Richard Chase, Robert E. Fitch, Hans Kohn, obe 
toying in the air-conditioned summer now loom formidably Ernest Nagel, J. Salwyn Schapiro and John Unterecker. Its 
in the real present. We also welcome back our permanent drama critic, Joseph thei 
The first special section of the coming season, for example, T. Shipley, who has returned from a year abroad. if a 
is just a few weeks off. It is a thorough study of the eco- One last caveat: If you’re moving back to town from @ Yio , 
nomic problems of Latin America by the renowned economist summer place, don’t forget to give our circulation depart- CG 
W. S. Woytinsky. Readers of some standing will recall his ment three weeks’ notice of your change of address. mrs 
V 
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France 





PaRIs 

HREE MONTHS have passed since 

the French Army in Algeria chal- 

lenged the Fourth Republic. Today, 
Premier Charles de Gaulle is in con- 

trol of the French mainland. He has 
# iso established a purely formal 
obedience to himself in Algiers, but 
its once-mutinous colonels still make 
their own policy. From time to time, 
if a difference of opinion is brought 
to a head, de Gaulle wins. But the 
General tries as assiduously as do 
the colonels to avoid such conflicts. 

Within Algeria, the hysterical dem- 

onstrations for “fraternization” of 
Europeans and Moslems have ended, 
and the Europeans have returned to 
their old habits of rule. The Moslems, 
who had never been as impressed as 
the foreign press was with the frater- 
nization movement, have developed a 
new aversion to the colonial system. 
Besides, they had personal experi- 
ence with the manner in which the 
demonstrations were organized by 
the Army, and their experiences did 
not exactly increase their confidence. 
(In Algiers, for instance, the para- 
troopers organizing the famous 
“burning of the veils” made use of 
prostitutes from the Casbah.) 

A large part of the Moslem popu- 
lation will probably vote in the refer- 
endum on de Gaulle’s Constitution 
which is scheduled for September 28. 
But the value of their votes is dubi- 
ous, as the Moslems will doubtless 

\. handled by the Army in the same 
Manner at the referendum as they 
Were in the fraternization meetings. 
Whatever the Moslems’ real political 
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By Sal Tas 


MOSLEM WOMEN UNVEIL IN ALGIERS: PARATROOPERS USED PROSTITUTES 


desires, ultimately these desires 
will have to be implemented by the 
French Government. And between de 
Gaulle and the Moslems stands the 
French Army in Algeria. Thus we 
still face the same problem that vexed 
Paris last May. 

Since then, nothing really new in 
the political, social or economic 
fields has been achieved in Algeria— 
not even a telling gesture. As for 
de Gaulle’s foreign policy, his plan 
for a private summit conference was 
carressed briefly by Khrushchev, then 
scrapped brusquely after the Soviet 
Premier’s visit to Mao Tse-tung. In 
the social and economic fields, de 
Gaulle’s policy has not gone much 
beyond an emergency loan to avert 
a foreign-exchange crisis. 


Public apathy assures the ratification 
of de Gaulle's Constitution 





Before the Referendum 


' V4 


Algeria is certainly the most burn- 
ing of all France’s problems, but 
little is being said about it. The at- 
tention of the politicians is, instead, 
directed toward the draft Constitu- 
tion. (The public at large is thor- 
oughly indifferent.) The basic ele- 
ments of that Constitution are now 
fixed, and de Gaulle’s visit to the 
Consultative Committee (set up by 
Parliament to examine the Constitu- 
tion) again showed that the French 
parliamentarians are no match for 
him, Their noisy opposition collapsed 
in exactly 40 minutes. 

Everyone agrees that France must 
be reformed—at least that it should 
get a government with the normal, 
necessary executive power. De Gaulle 
is convinced that this is France’s 














central malady, and, moreover, that 
it can be cured by a new constitu- 
tion. How does his draft compare 
with the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic? 

In essence, what it does is to trans- 
fer a great deal of power from Parlia- 
ment to the Government, and quite a 
bit of power from the Government 
to the President of the Republic. The 
Parliamentary session has been dras- 
tically cut (to five-and-a-half months) 
and the field of its legislative com- 
petence is decreased. It has been 
made much more difficult to vote 
down a Government, or even Govern- 
ment proposals. For both, an abso- 
lute negative majority is to be re- 
quired; in other words, all absten- 
tions count as votes for the Govern- 
ment, which means that its proposals 
can become law without a real ma- 
jority. On the other hand, it becomes 
much easier for the President to dis- 
solve Parliament, and he also gets 
the right—through a referendum— 
to appeal to the people over the head 
of Parliament. 


2 en GREAT loser in the new Con- 
stitution is clearly Parliament, but 
the Premier and his Cabinet gain 
only partially. The real winner is 
the President of the Republic. And 
this powerful President is neither di- 
rectly elected by the people nor re- 
sponsible to the directly-elected Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The campaign in favor of the new 
Constitution has been waged by the 
Gaullists on the slogan of separation 
of legislative and executive powers. 
Nevertheless, separation in theory 
does not necessarily mean separation 
in practice. The history of many 
countries shows that respect for the 
real dividing line between Govern- 
ment and legislature is a matter not 
so much of legal rules as of Parlia- 
mentary tradition and custom, com- 
mon sense and political decency. 
Some people, therefore, think that 
the most important thing to do is to 
reform the traditions of French poli- 
tics, to introduce (or reinforce) the 
forms of political decency. Dé Gaulle, 


however, thinks that as little as pos- 
sible should be left to individuals, 
and as much as possible settled by 
regulations. 

Nowhere is the gap between these 
two viewpoints shown more clearly 
than in the fight over the new Con- 
stitution’s provision which obliges a 
Cabinet minister to give up his seat 
in Parliament. There has been a great 
deal of juridical clamor about “sep- 
aration of powers” with regard to 
this article, but it is clear that two 
practical results are being sought: 
to increase the distance between the 
Government and Parliament, and— 
above all—to put a brake on the 
chase for ministerial portfolios. 

Whether these commendable goals 
will be achieved by the article de 
Gaulle has proposed remains to be 
seen. In the Netherlands, for example, 
a Cabinet minister also forfeits his 
Parliamentary seat. But, once he is 
no longer a minister, he can always 
get back his seat by manipulations 
within the party list on which he has 
been elected. If the French Parlia- 
ment wants to ignore this provision, 
it can always find a way. In Britain, 
on the other hand, there is an inti- 
mate connection between the Gov- 
ernment and the House of Commons. 
But that has neither corroded the 
executive power of the Government 
nor stimulated petty deals over Cabi- 
net seats. 

If the advantages of de Gaulle’s 
proposal seem dubious, its disadvan- 
tages are clear. It will make it much 
more difficult to get party leaders 
into the Government. If they do par- 
ticipate, they face the danger, if a 
government falls, of being excluded 
from Parliament (viz., from the main 
arena of politics) for the rest of the 
session. This can only result in their 
refusal to participate, which means 
that bureaucrats will get most of the 
ministerial posts. Thus, this article 
could lead primarily to an increase 
in the power of the state bureaucracy 
—and the head of the state is the 
same President of the Republic 
whose powers have been fortified in 
so many other ways. — 





COTY: COULD HAVE ACTED IN MAY 
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It is, therefore, understand’ d st 





that very serious discussion revolved 
around Article 14 of the draft Con- 
stitution, which gives the President 
most extensive powers in the event of 
danger to the nation. What cases of 
danger did the authors of the draft 
have in mind? De Gaulle in his 
speech to the Consultative Committee 
gave two examples: the capitulation 
of 1940, and the mutiny of the Army 
in Algeria on May 13, 1958. In 1940, 
he argued, President Albert Lebrun 
had no legal power to act independ: 
ently of the Parliament which al- 
lowed Marshal Pétain to arrange the 
capitulation to Hitler. Similarly last 
May, President René Coty lacked 
legal power to deal with the Algerian 
mutiny. 

Once again, we are faced with the 
difference between legalism and po- 
litical realities. The complete ab- 
sence of legal power, or even of per 
sonal fame, did not prevent General 
de Gaulle himself in June 1940 fromy 
acting with the pretensions of full 
power. Nobody prevented Lebrun 
then, or Coty in 1958, from doing 
likewise. This is apparently a ques 
tion of the strength of a personality, 
and legal texts can neither create per 
sonalities nor act as their substitutes. 
To many observers, the draft Const 
tution, which should form the foum 
dation of a new Republic, concet 
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trates rather morbidly on various sit- 
nations of distress. In catastrophic 
‘situations, it is not the legal text that 
) prevails, but the will to survive. 

Will the new Constitution bring 
about a recovery of French political 
morale? Those who have seen the old 
‘Palais Bourbon at work can appre- 
ciate the bitterness of the medicine 
that is being administered to French 
parliamentarians. But did it have to 
be so bitter? Many observers feel that 
France has veered from one extreme 
to the other, and has not yet found a 
reasonable middle way: This Con- 
gitution will not be the last. 

It is, of course, conceivable that 
the new Constitution will introduce 
new methods, and thereby create new 
habits; insofar as it does, it will be 
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ndable! a step forward. But many believe 
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that the French parliamentarians 
would have been forced to adopt a 
new line of conduct even without a 
new Constitution, simply because of 
the presence of de Gaulle as Pre- 
mier. So long as he is there, it will 
be very imprudent to fall back on 
wrong habits. De Gaulle asks, con- 
sults, considers the opinion of others; 
but he decides, and his decision is 
final in the Government. 

It is final also for France as a 
whole. The French people cannot 
really say No to the draft Consti- 
tution, nor to his policies for Algeria 
and the other pressing problems. For 
if the Constitution or these policies 
are rejected, de Gaulle goes, And if 
he goes, the Algiers colonels come. 
Nobody believes that, if the Consti- 
tution is rejected, de Gaulle would 
stay in power just to keep the colonels 
quiet until his successor takes power 
in an orderly manner. His love of 
y legality is not that great. 

The Gaullists constantly use this 
threat. De Gaulle himself does not, 
but he lets others do so, just as he 
has allowed the Government radio 
to become a tool in the hands of a 
group of former members of the old 
Caullist party. Dignity does not ex- 
ude adroitness. The opponents of 
the new Constitution do not have a 
ir chance. The choice is not be- 
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tween Yes and No, but between Yes 
and a_ military pronunciamento. 
Thus the campaign for the separa- 
tion of powers has begun with the 
confusion of power and right. 
Nevertheless, it is quite clear that 
the Yesses will prevail. The opponents 
of the Constitution have yet to sway 
the French masses to their view- 
point. In light of the general political 
apathy, this would require a power- 
ful campaign which could only be 
organized (if we except the Com- 
munists) by one or more of the ma- 
jor parties now represented in the 
Government—the Socialists, the Cath- 
olic MRP, the conservative Independ- 
ents. But if they began to oppose 
the Constitution, this would have se- 
rious consequences for de Gaulle, 
and would also run certain risks in 
the streets. It seems to me that the 


no reason to believe that the poli- 
ticians who lacked the courage to 
oppose the Army in May will have 
that courage in October. Within the 
Socialist Parliamentary group, most 
violent objections were raised to the 
draft Constitution, but Guy Mollet 
succeeded in avoiding a clash with 
the Government. Considering the 
silent but effective manner in which 
the French press has censored itself 
since the menacing Jacques Soustelle 
became Minister of Information, one 
cannot be too pessimistic about the 
fighting spirit of the opposition. 
This is not to say that the activi- 
ties of the opposition, as well as con- 
structive criticism of the draft Con- 
stitution, will prove worthless. These 
are means of putting pressure on 
de Gaulle himself, which de Gaulle 


will certainly reckon with to a cer- 





FRENCH MINERS: 'CLIENTS OF COMMUNIST TRADE-UNION BOSSES’ 


politicians who proved so susceptible 
to de Gaulle’s charm in the Consul- 
tative Committee will not come to 
such extreme decisions. 

Besides, it is not enough to say 
No to the Constitution. The opponents 
of the Constitution must also say 
what they would do when the French 
Army in Algeria, upon the rejection 
of the Constitution and the departure 
of de Gaulle, tried an invasion of 
Metropolitan France. France would 
not be powerless against such an in- 
vasion; this correspondent didn’t 
think so back in May. But there is 


tain extent, And that certain extent 
is a gain. De Gaulle needs the support 
of the major parties to win a big ma- 
jority in his referendum, and he 
needs them also to keep at a distance 
the new army of jobhunters who 
swim hungrily in the wake of de 
Gaulle’s flagship. 

Neither Yes nor No on the de 
Gaulle Constitution will, in my opin- 
ion, solve the fundamental problem 
of France, which is the political leth- 
argy of its people. A great number 
of Frenchmen are more chauvinistic 
than they are democratic; they like 








the state more than the Parliament. 
On the extreme Right, the reaction- 
aries are caught between their ad- 
miration for a strong state and their 
aversion toward state control of the 
economy; they discharge this con- 
flict of conscience by directing all 
their hate against Parliament. 

On the other side, 25 per cent of 
the voters, the majority of the French 
working class, vote Communist. 
These are not votes for Communism. 
They spring from the proletarian cli- 
ents of the Communist trade-union 
bosses and the Communist mayors of 
industrial towns; the workers depend 
on these bosses to assure their daily 
petty interests and don’t care about 
other issues or about the broader 
consequences of their vote. The 5 mil- 
lion Communist votes are votes not 
only against Parliament, but against 
every form of politics that goes be- 
yond the daily struggle for bread. 


A ioe THE 150 Communists elected 
to the National Assembly obstruct 
the functioning of the entire system 
is not the fault of the workers who 
have elected them but that of the Par- 
liament itself. And so the workers 
are stuck in the trap they have built 
for themselves and from which they 
obviously cannot free themselves. To 
free them from the trap, propaganda 
alone is not sufficient, and the tradi- 
tional propaganda of the democratic 
Left in France will never be a match 
for the insidious anti-Parliamentary 
demagogy of the Communists. But a 
strong social policy is not enough, 
either. After all, the Parliament of 
the Fourth Republic did a great deal 
more for French workers than the 
Communists admit, but it did not 
shake the Communist hold on those 
workers. This can only be done by 
something new and imposing. 

In that sense, the new situation has 
possibilities. De Gaulle, whatever one 
may think of him, is an impressive 
man, certainly for Frenchmen. His 
prestige will radiate into the Fifth 
Republic, and work can be done 
within that frame. France’s situation 
is far from static. Economically and 


socially, it has been moving forward 
for some time. Politically, however, 
it faces some drastic and dangerous 
decisions, 

In this situation, even healthy 
Center parties (one may tranquilly 
consider the Socialists and the MRP 
as such) are not adequate. What is 
needed is a mass party, a large for- 
mation that can act as the dynamic 
power of the Fifth Republic. Such a 
mass party can only be built by fus- 
ing the democratic Left with the Cen- 
ter, or with a piece of it at least. 
The dynamic power of progressive 
ideas must be connected with the 





MITTERAND: OPPOS!TION LEADER 


mass confidence that only Center 
groups can win in their respective 
social strata. 

For this reason, one must be skep- 
tical toward the so-called “efforts of 
renewal” made by such groups as the 
Union of Democratic Forces, which 
unites Daniel Mayer, André Philip 
and other dissident Socialists with 
Pierre Mendés-France, Francois Mit- 
terand and various left-wing Radi- 
cals. The real contribution that 
Mendés-France and Mitterand might 
have made to such a union was their 
influence among the French middle 
classes; but that influence has largely 
been dissipated in recent years, and 
their followers now are chiefly intel- 
lectuals. Even if one includes in the 





forces to be led by this Union a sub. 
stantial minority of the Socialist 
party, it is not big enough to exert 
really effective political leverage. To 
amass sufficient influence, a new pro. 
gressive party must at least include 
the overwhelming mass of the So. 
cialists and a majority of the MRP, 
In such a party, everybody would noté 
necessarily agree with everybody 
else; but if its members could toler. 
ate one another for the sake of a 
minimum program, if they could sac- 
rifice toward this goal all the out- 
worn differences that have so longy 
poisoned French politics, then this 
new party could give the French 
people an impressive example of po- 
litical responsibility. 

The whole scheme of French poli- 
tics must be revised and reformed: 
Everyone recognizes this. but how 
is it to be done? Those who have 
best adapted themselves to the new 
situation are often the same people 
who were most compromised in May. 
Those who then distinguished them 
selves by their will to resist are 
largely the people who cling most 
dearly to their old pretensions. 

Let no one be fooled: At this point) 
only a moderately dynamic policy 
would be -tolerated by the Frene 
Army, accepted by de Gaulle, and 
appreciated by the French people 
The French workers, like their coun: 
terparts in all the advanced coum 
tries, are in the process of becomi 
petty-bourgeois in their standards an 
tastes. Until now, this process has 
merely reinforced the Communists 
for in the rancorous political atmos 
phere of this country the Frend 
worker most readily adopted from 
the petty-bourgeois his undemocratit 
tendencies and aversion toward the 
parliamentary system. The long 
term solution is to enable the French 
worker to become a healthy petty: 
bourgeois like his Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian counterparts. But will 
the education of the French proke 
tariat ever be possible without smas 
ing the huge demagogic apparatus 
the Communist party? That is a 
other question. 
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By Myron Kolatch 


THE UN IN THE MIDEAST 


The Arab-sponsored resolution, passed unanimously by the General Assembly, 
may allow Western troops to withdraw gracefully, but it won't stop Nasser 


HE DESPERATE Western position 
T:: the Middle East was perhaps 
best illustrated by the sighs of re- 
lief that greeted the Arab-sponsored 
resolution which dramatically closed 
the United Nations General Assem- 
bly’s special session. The unanimous- 
ly-adopted Arab resolution, a high- 
ranking member of the U.S. delega- 
tion chortled, was “a bitter pill” for 
the Soviet Union to swallow. Other 
Western delegates beamed with the 
satisfaction of having escaped _al- 
most certain diplomatic disaster: an 
Assembly majority condemning the 
Anglo-American landings in Leba- 
non and Jordan. 

Nevertheless, there is no cause for 
believing that the UN has gone far 
toward permanently improving what 
is mildly referred to as the Middle 
East “situation.” This is clear from 
the very unanimity of the final vote. 
In an Assembly that is governed 
more and more by language-ties and 
skin-color than by logic, universal 
acceptance of a proposal underscores 
its weakness. And there is no doubt 
that, in the progression from the 
US. and Soviet to the Japanese, 
Norwegian and finally the Arab 
resolution, the last was the vaguest. 

Much has been made in Washing- 
ton of the USSR’s alleged unhappi- 
ness over its failure to win UN 
approval for the explicit demand that 
the U.S. and Britain immediately 
withdraw their troops. But there is a 
good case for the proposition that 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko was play-acting. Surely, 
Moscow’s foothold in the world’s 
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most explosive area has in no way 
been loosened. 

Even more has been made of the 
fact that the Arab nations themselves 
banded together to “solve” what is 
essentially an Arab-world problem— 
particularly in the light of reports 
that the move was the result of tough 
backroom talk from Jordan, Leba- 
non and other Arab states to Colonel 
Gamal Abdel Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic. Careful examination of the 
Arab resolution, however, reveals 
that it promises—at most—a restora- 
tion of the unstable status quo ante. 

It begins by “noting the Charter 
aim that states should ‘practice toler- 
ance and live together in peace with 
one another as good neighbors.’ ” 
Since the Charter, and numerous 
more specific UN resolutions, have 
been ignored at will in the past by the 
major sponsoring nations, small com- 
fort can be drawn from this pre- 
amble. There are no self-enforcing 
clauses in the resolution itself which 
insure against the Arabs’ again ig- 
noring these lofty ideals. 

Then, Article 8 of the Arab League 
Pact is invoked. This urges League 
members to “respect the systems of 
government established in the other 
member states and regard them as 
exclusive concerns of those states,” 
and pledges abstention from “any 
action calculated to change estab- 
lished systems of government.” (The 
eight nations that make up the Arab 
League are the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Yemen, Libya and the Sudan. 
They were joined in presenting the 





resolution by Tunisia and Morocco.) 
The heavy stress placed upon the 
“renewed assurances” to observe the 
League Pact can be most charitably 
described as farcical. 

Even in the early days of the 
League, when its members were 
joined by the common goal of 
driving Israel into the sea, it rarely 
functioned with any degree of effec- 





HAMMARSKJOLD: TOURED BEFORE 


tiveness. In recent years, with Nasser 
riding herd on his neighbors, the 
League has for all practical purposes 
become a defunct organization; what 
little power it retains is directed by 
Cairo. 

Only a few weeks ago, for exam- 
ple, the UN Security Council post- 
poned the start of its Middle East 
debate while Lebanon appealed to 
the Arab League for relief from UAR 











infiltration. The League did nothing. 
By recalling the League Pact now, 
the major Arab powers committed 
themselves to nothing tangible. 

The main paragraph of the all- 
Arab resolution requests UN Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold “to 
make forthwith . . . such practical 
arrangements as would adequately 
help in upholding the purposes and 
principles of the Charter in relation 
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to Lebanon and Jordan in the present 
circumstances, and thereby facilitate 
the early withdrawal of the foreign 
troops from the two countries.” 
Translated, this gives him a free hand 
to establish what is called a “UN 
presence” in the troubled region, to 
negotiate whatever other steps he 
thinks will improve the chances of 
peace, and to provide a_ graceful 
exit for Western troops. 
Unfortunately, the Secretary Gen- 
eral, perhaps the world’s last re- 
maining old-style diplomat, has at- 
tempted to solve Middle East prob- 
lems on many previous occasions 
without success. Prior to receiving 
his present mandate, he visited the 
UN Observer Group in Lebanon, had 
a long session with Nasser in Cairo, 
and returned to UN headquarters in- 
sisting that the UAR was hardly 
guilty of all the charges made against 
it by on-the-spot diplomats and re- 


porters. This was apparently a calcu- 
lated tactic designed to get Nasser 
out of the frying pan in exchange 
for a curtailment of his trouble- 
making; it failed. There is also the 
unhappy memory of the Secretary 
General returning from a Middle 
East tension-easing trip and report- 
ing that the countries there desired 
peace—a report followed a few weeks 
later by the tripartite Suez campaign. 

As far as a “UN presence” is con- 
cerned, there is slim chance that it 
can impress anyone. The Observer 
Group in Lebanon was roundly ig- 
nored; hence the U.S. landing. Nor 
has the UN Truce Supervisory Or- 
ganization, which is largely a reposi- 
tory for Arab and Israeli complaints 
against one another, met with greater 
success. Why should a similar third 
group, whether born of these two or 
independently created, prove any 
more effective? 

As Hammarskjold makes his way 
from Amman to Cairo to Beirut to 
Baghdad, and perhaps to Riyadh and 
Jerusalem, there will doubtless be re- 
ports of agreements that augur well 
for the future. Jordan, Lebanon and 
the UAR already appear to be heed- 
ing his call for a “radio armistice.” 
Truck traffic between Syria and Leba- 
non has been resumed. By September 
30, when he must submit his first 
report, Western troops might be on 
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their way home. Some progress may 
even have been made toward setting 
up the “Arab development institu. 
tion” mentioned in the resolution. 

Thus, for some time there will be 
calm. Indeed, all signs indicate that 
Nasser can best further his expan. 
sionist aims by quieting down for the 
present. It has been reliably reported 
that the UAR was assured that Leba- 
nese President-elect Fouad Chehab 
(he takes office in three weeks) will 
look favorably on Cairo’s leadership, 
There are reports, too, of a deal in 
Jordan, whereby pro-Nasser forces 
will be permitted to return to power 
if Egypt allows King Hussein to re. 
tain his crown. 

Current Western eagerness to mol- 
lify the Nasser forces is also evident 
from the U.S. shipment of arms parts 
to Iraq’s new strong man, Karim 
el-Kassem. (The quick recognition 
his regime received was the first sign 
that the West’s anti-Nasser drive had 
ground to a standstill.) Nasser can- 
not help but see himself again in the 


comfortable position of playing East! 


against West. 

What happens once this game has 
run its course? Then Nasser can take 
his propagandists and infiltrators out 
of mothballs and train his sights on 
those Arab states that have not yet 
yielded. The UN resolution can in 
no way prevent this. 

On the night that the UN delegates 
were busy congratulating one am 
other, Joseph Alsop commented that 
President Eisenhower’s UN speech 
and the unanimous resolution “will 
not save Jordan or Lebanon from the 
fate that hangs over them. They have 
not prevented Saudi Arabia from ac 
cepting Egyptian suzerainty—and 
this seems to be what the Saudi 
Crown Prince, Feisal, has just done 
in Cairo. They will not rescue Iraq. 
They offer no protection against Nas 
ser to Kuwait and the other oil 
sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf.” 

Secretary of State Dulles may wel 
have realized this when, in a solem 
monotone, he said of the UN action: 
“Tt does not of itself mean that we 
can take the future for granted . ..- 
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Why China balked when Russia proposed 
India for the Big Five 


PEKING, 


MOS 


AILURE to consult allies in the making of critical policy 

decisions is not a shortcoming peculiar to the Western 
powers. We have seen this clearly in the recent nego- 
tiations over a possible Mideast summit conference. Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev’s original proposal for a five-power 
conference including India on the Middle East was 
greeted with an embarrassed silence in Peking—a silence 
which definitely indicated that Communist China’s con- 
sent to this proposal had not been obtained in advance. 
After his visit to Peking, Khrushchev withdrew from his 
initial acceptance of the Anglo-American counter-pro- 
posals for a conference “within the framework of the 
Security Council,” and this withdrawal was universally 
recognized as a Soviet concession to objections by China’s 
Mao Tse-tung. But the fact that Khrushchev, in an- 
nouncing this reversal, pleaded the grounds of the un- 
suitable composition of the Security Council diverted 
attention from what was really the principal issue at 
stake: the promotion of India to Great Power status 
through membership in a Big Five conference at which 
Communist China would not be represented. 

When a government takes a major decision in foreign 
policy without consulting an ally, the excuse is always 
that the situation is too urgent to allow discussion. But 
the real reason is usually that the government in question 
has good reason to expect that the ally will not agree 
to the proposed action, or will at least urge some un- 
acceptable modification of it. Thus, Britain and France 
did not consult the United States when they took action 
against Egypt in 1956, and the United States and Britain 
did not consult France over their recent landings in Leb- 
anon and Jordan. In the first case, London and Paris 
knew that the U.S. Government would object; in the 
second. Washington and London anticipated that France 
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NEHRU: A SEAT AT THE SUMMIT? 





would want to take part in any action in Lebanon. 
Similarly, if Khrushchev did not seek China’s consent 
to his surprise proposal for a five-power summit con- 
ference on the Middle East, it was certainly because 
he had a very good idea that Peking would not like 
the project at all. A little reflection should make it clear 
why it was, indeed, adverse to the prestige and interests 
of Communist China. 

By the end of the Second World War, China had been 
internationally recognized as one of the five Great Powers 
of the victorious wartime coalition. This distinction was 
formally registered by appointment as one of the five 
permanent members (with the right of the veto) of the 
United Nations Security Council. China was, indeed, 
advanced to this status before France had been restored 
to it; in President Roosevelt’s original scheme for the 
ordering of the postwar world, America, Britain, Russia 
and China were to be the “four policemen” keeping the 
peace among the nations. The elevation of China— 
despite its obvious backwardness and weakness at the 
time—-to the special eminence held de facto by the most 
powerful nations was the result of an energetic American 
initiative; Churchill and Stalin were notoriously lacking 
in enthusiasm for it. But whatever may have been the 
motives for and against Great Power status for China, 
it was in fact recognized. India, on the other hand, was 
not even a sovereign state at the time of the founding 
of the United Nations, and when it finally gained full 
independence (minus Pakistan) in 1947, it became an 
ordinary member of the United Nations with no special 
status as a Great Power. 

The situation changed with the Communist victory in 
the Chinese civil war. China remained one of the five 
permanent members of the Security Council, but its 
representative there was the delegate of the Nationalist 














Government whose effective jurisdiction was now limited 
to the island of Formosa; the Communist regime in 
Peking was refused recognition by a majority of nations, 
including the United States. This meant that the Govern- 
ment controlling the mainland of China could not take 
part either in the proceedings of the Security Council or 
any select conference of the Big Five outside the United 
Nations. The Nationalist Government, on the other hand, 
though retaining the formal rights of China in the 
United Nations, would not be admitted to any inner- 
circle Great Power discussions, partly because of the 
smallness -of its residual territory and population and 
partly because Britain and Russia, having recognized 
the Peking Government, would not have any dealings 
with Taipeh. 

This situation, however galling it might be for both 
Peking and Taipeh, was not critical for either as long 
as select Great Power conferences, whether of heads of 
governments or of foreign ministers, were in effect limited 
to European affairs and no Asian power other than 
China took part in them. China’s status as the only 
Asian Great Power remained, as it were, in abeyance 
until there would be an agreed international answer 
to the question of who should represent China. Until a 
month ago, there was no question of putting some other 
nation in China’s place. For the time, China was simply 
missing from the Big Five, and Great Power diplomacy 
meant Russia sitting at a conference table with America, 
Britain and France. 

Far Eastern affairs, indeed, required in practice some 
form of Western negotiation with Communist China, but 
this never took the form of a Big Five Conference in- 
cluding China. The negotiations for the armistice in 
Korea were conducted on a military basis by the United 
Nations High Command. The Geneva conference of 1954, 
which terminated the Indo-Chinese war, was one of all 
interested parties, with both large and small nations 
participating. 

In 1955, when the rulers of the Soviet Union attended 
the first full summit conference since Potsdam, the 
absence of China was taken for granted. When at the 
end of 1957 Khrushchev began his diplomatic drive 
for a new summit meeting, there was again no mention 
of China, The Soviet Union now proposed that “parity” 
in a conference between the NATO and Warsaw Pact 
blocs should be attained by bringing in Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, but did not press for Chinese or any 
other Asian representation. 

It was, therefore, a complete surprise when in response 
to the Middle East crisis which followed the revolution 
in Iraq and the Western landings in Lebanon and Jordan, 
Khrushchev proposed a summit conference including 
India. The proposal to include India was extremely em- 
barrassing for both the American and British Govern- 
ments, especially the latter. If the affairs of Arab Asia 
were to be discussed, it was difficult to reject the idea 
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MAO: NOBODY ELSE IN THE VACANT CHAIR 


that Asia ought to be represented at the conference table. 
Further, if the Western powers were to object to the 
presence of Nehru after Khrushchev had proposed it, 
the objection could only aggravate the already strained 
relations between the Western powers and New Delhi 
and push India further toward the Soviet camp. For 
Britain, which sets great value on the maintenance of 
the Commonwealth link with India, a flat rejection of 
Indian participation in the proposed conference was 
virtually out of the question. Yet in official circles in 
both Washington and London, the disadvantages of a 
summit conference on this basis were only too apparent. 
So were Khrushchev’s motives for wanting it. 


N DEMANDING a summit conference with India on the 
sehen in the Arab world, Khrushchev aimed at 
gaining three distinct advantages for Soviet policy: 

1. He must have hoped to increase the influence on 
Indian Government and public opinion which he had 
gained by his tour of India in the autumn of 1955 and 
greatly strengthened by Russia’s championship of India’s 
cause on Kashmir in the UN Security Council. Russian 
initiative in elevating India to membership in the Big 
Five could not fail to be highly gratifying to Indians. 
If the Western powers were to fall in with the proposal, 
the credit for making it would still be Russia’s. If, on the 
other hand, the Western powers were to make objections, 
the inevitable Indian resentment would work still more 
to Russia’s advantage. 
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2. Khrushchev could reasonably expect that India 
would, in all essentials, be on his side at this kind of 
conference, not only because of the special ties between 
Moscow and New Delhi created by Russia’s support for 
India over Kashmir, but also because of India’s whole- 
hearted support for the Arab nationalism of President 
Gamal Abdel Nasser. In itself, the backing which Indian 
Premier Nehru might give Khrushchev at a summit con- 
ference might not be very important: Decisions on such 
occasions are not taken by voting, and in any case the 
Western powers would still be three to two at the table. 
But the Indian statesman, as a non-Communist repre- 
senting a political democracy, would be morally far 
more of an embarraccment for the Western powers than 
any Communist second who would merely echo the Soviet 
leader’s stock phrases from the Marxist-Leninist book. 
It would be particularly hard for Britain to bear the 
reproaches of a co-member of the Commonwealth in 
unison with the taunts and gibes of Khrushchev. Such 
a development would risk producing either a disastrous 
Indo-British quarrel or else a British endeavor to con- 
ciliate India at the expense of a common front with the 
United States. Khrushchev might even be able to sit 
back in his chair and allow the case against the Western 
powers to be presented by India’s high-minded, English- 
educated Prime Minister. 

3. The most important advantage of bringing India 
into a summit conference was the effect to be anticipated 
on the Asian members of the Baghdad Pact. Turkey and 
Iran had common frontiers with Arab countries and 
were vitally concerned in what was happening immedi- 
ately to the south of them; Pakistan, though it had no 
direct territorial contact with the Arab world, was a 
‘Moslem nation and geographically nearer than India. 
These three Asian members of the Baghdad Pact had 
committed themselves as allies of the Western powers 
and as such had incurred the hostility of neutralist 
India. In addition, Pakistan, involved in seemingly in- 
soluble conflict with India over Kashmir and the Punjab 
irrigation system, could only regard the selective pro- 
motion of India to take part in Great Power deliberations 
on the Middle East as an intolerable affront and humili- 
ation to itself, 

If the Western powers, on Russia’s demand, were to 
accept India as the representative of Asia in an exclusive 
conference when India had not previously been accorded 
any such Great Power status, it could only appear to 
the Baghdad Pact countries as an act of appeasement 
at their expense. Khrushchev could thus expect to gain 
tither way: If the Western powers refused to have India 
at the conference, it would provoke Indian resentment; 
if they were willing, it would be a deadly blow at the 
Baghdad Pact. 

The Western powers, however, were not entirely with- 
out diplomatic resources for coping with this situation. 
After a careful study of the relevant provisions of the 


ee 
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UN Charter, the American and British Governments 
made a counter-proposal for a special meeting of the 
Security Council which could be attended by heads of 
governments and would thus serve the purposes of a 
summit conference without its exclusive Great Power 
character. In making this move, Washington and London 
were certainly acting in accordance with their known 
dislike of any summit conference held without proper 
diplomatic preparation, as well as their desire to main- 
tain the formal authority of the UN in a dispute which 
had already been referred to it. But they also undoubt- 
edly had in mind the possibility of evading the embarrass- 
ment caused to them by the Soviet demand for the in- 
clusion of India in a Big Five meeting. 

The Security Council had the power to invite states 
which did not belong to it to take part in its proceedings 
on any question which especially affected their interests: 
On this basis, not only India and all the Asian Arab states 
besides Iraq (already a member of the Council) could 
be invited, but the Baghdad Pact nations and Israel 
could also be brought in. There was the prospect of a 
“package deal” whereby (1) there would be some kind 
of balance between pro-Western -and anti-Western ele- 
ments in the group to be added to the Security Council; 
(2) the Baghdad Pact countries would not have a sense 
of outrage at being passed over in favor of neutralist 
India, and (3) India itself, invited along with a number 
of other states on the group of special interest, would 
not be given any unique status in Asia by the invitation. 


é ge DILEMMA had, nevertheless, not been finally 
solved: There remained the question of who was to 
take part in the “informal conversations” which were 
promised within the “framework” of the Security Coun- 
cil meeting. The Security Council already had 11 mem- 
bers, and the invitations to states regarded as specially 
concerned with the Middle East crisis could easily raise 
the number to 20. It was clear that the important nego- 
tiations, if there were to be any, would take place in con- 
fidential meetings of a small group of the Great Powers; 
the idea that a Security Council meeting could be a gen- 
uine “summit” conference meant exactly this. But how- 
ever private and informal the gatherings of the heads of 
government of the Great Powers, the hundreds of watch- 
ing journalists would know of them and they would make 
the headlines of the world’s press. The question of the 
composition of a summit conference would thus reappear 
in a new form. Either Nehru would be invited to these 
meetings or he would not. Khrushchev accepted the Se- 
curity Council setting for a summit conference on con- 
dition that India was allowed to attend, and by this he 
meant Indian membership in a privileged inner ring 
which was to be identical with the Big Five as he had 
originally proposed it. 

What would have happened if the Security Council 


summit meeting had taken place can now never be known; 











perhaps fortunately, the skill of Western diplomacy was 
never put to the test. The Western governments were 
delivered from their embarrassment by intervention from 
an unexpected quarter. Khrushchev went to Peking and 
immediately afterward dropped the whole idea of a sum- 
mit conference on the Middle East like a hot brick. 

His letter referred to the presence of the delegate of 
Nationalist China as one of the reasons why the Security 
Council was unfit to deal with the Middle East situation; 








UN SECURITY COUNCIL: NO SUMMIT YET 


political commentators assumed that he had yielded to 
Chinese Communist resentment of the idea that Khrush- 
chev might sit at the same table with a delegate of the 
Taipeh Government. There can, of course, be no doubt 
that a summit meeting in the Security Council would 
have sharpened Peking’s sense of humiliation at being 
excluded from that body, where the nominee of Chiang 
Kai-shek continued to represent China, But Peking’s 
lack of public support for Khrushchev’s original pro- 
posal for a Mideast summii conference makes it probable 
that Mao’s rebuke to Khrushchev was at least as much 
for his attempt to bring in India as for his agreement 
to have the summit meeting in the Security Council. (Of 
course, the composition of the latter subsequently gave 
Khrushchev the excuse he required to cancel the whole 
project without giving any offense to India.) 

It must have been evident to a politician of Mao’s 
intelligence that the attendance of heads of governments 
of the Great Powers at a session of the Security Council, 
far from enhancing the prestige of Nationalist China by 
magnifying the importance of the Council, would have 
exposed the Taipeh Government to a very serious loss 
of face. Although a permanent member of the Council 
with the legal right to attend all its formal meetings, 
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the Nationalist Chinese delegate—even if Chiang Kai. 
shek had come in person—would certainly not have 
been invited to any of the informal conversations between 
the Western powers and Russia which would have been 
the really important part of the gathering. If, on the 
other hand, Nehru had been admitted to these talks, 
India would in effect have replaced China as the Asian 
member of the Big Five, though not a permanent member 
of the Council. This would have been a great humiliation 
for the Nationalist Chinese. If there had been no thought 
in Peking for anything but their discomfiture, the best 
course would have been to encourage Khrushchev to go 
ahead with his scheme. 

But the elevation of India to Great Power rank in 
place of China could not leave Peking unaffected, for} B 
Peking also was China. It was in the interest of the ! 
Chinese Communists, claiming to represent China as the} 4 
only Asian Great Power, that if they were prevented fi 
from playing this part in major international conferences} § 
no other Asian nation should play it instead of them{ ¥ 
Khrushchev, in trying to push India into the vacant chair} 
had given insufficient consideration to Chinese feeling F 
Clearly, if India were invited to one conference in the U 
manner he proposed, it would create a prescriptive right 
for the future, and China would in effect be superseded 
as the recognized leading power of Asia. 

The diplomatic support which the Chinese Communi: 
regime has had from New Delhi over the question of 
international recognition does not make it any the more W 
willing to renounce China’s privileged position as one§ * 
of the postwar Big Five in favor of India. In other ways§ ¥ 
also, it may seem from Peking’s point of view that Rus 
























sia’s wooing of India has been overdone. It is certainly fr 
in the interest of the whole Communist camp that India§ % 
neutralism should be encouraged and that the Indiag P¢ 
intelligentsia should look to the lands of Marxist-Lenini H 
faith, rather than to the democratic West, for inspiratio 

in the modernization of their country. But India ig Pé 
nevertheless, not a Communist country, and too mucg 5° 
enthusiasm in Moscow for the new friend can easilg ‘P 
provoke in Peking the reflection that the first duty 6 of 
the Soviet Union abroad, whether in economic aid 4 la 
diplomacy, is to its Communist partners. 

There is reason to believe that the Chinese Communi # 
regime has run into serious difficulties in the endeave Ds 
to carry out its ambitious economic policy and is no" Ce 
passing through a period of considerable strain. Thig ™ 
must make the leaders in Peking more than ever jealot the 
of India and vigilant to prevent India from gaining stb | 
stantial international advantages from its neutral pos fa 
tion. No Panch Shila (five principles of co-existentf 
can alter the fact that China and India are rivals fg Na 
leadership in Asia. The triangular relations betwe! he 
Moscow, Peking and New Delhi are more complex a 
delicate than perhaps Khrushchev had realized befor | 
his recent visit to Mao’s capital. ue 
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T WAS in September 1953 that I 
rank jn} [first saw Imre Nagy. I had been in 
cted, for} Budapest several days. One morning, 
st of thet | was wandering through the streets, 
na as the} accompanied by my regular guide 
prevented} from the foreign bureau of the Hun- 
iferences,} garian Communist party. A scarred 
of them} veteran of the Spanish Civil War, he 
ant chair, tied to do his best, though his 
© feeling French was poor. Strolling down Vaci 
ce in they Uca (once a street of luxury shops, its 





show-windows empty now and its 
sidewalks teeming with women and 
children offering Italian lemons for 
$2 each), we came upon a small 
square overrun by a crowd. They 
were peasants for the most part, who 
surrounded a platform from which 
spoke a distinguished but sympathet- 
ie-looking gentleman wearing gold- 
framed eyeglasses. His round, hand- 
some face bespoke a serenity and 
peace which were rare in the tense 
Hungary of those days. 

The atmosphere was that of a 
peasant celebration—no guards, no 
soldiers, no police agents. The 
speaker was in fine fettle, and some 
of his phrases set off long peals of 
laughter from the audience, 

I asked my guide what it was all 
about. He replied that this was “Book 
Day” and that the Party chiefs and 
Government ministers were address- 
ing the people at various points in 
the city, 

“But this man on the platform, his 
face is unfamiliar . . .” I said. 

“Oh, that’s the new Premier, Imre 





ivals fof Nagy. People are laughing because 
betwesif! he talks in dialect and tells stories.” 

plex aif “For instance?” 

d beforf “Well, he just said that if he hadn’t 


tread so many books he would not 
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have known how to make the agrarian 
reform and he would not be Premier 
today. Now he says that everybody 
should read a lot so that each can 
become Premier.” 

Suddenly, the audience became 
quite grave. Then, after some more 
words from the speaker, an immense 
burst of applause resounded through- 
out the square. 

“What did he say now?” 

“That socialism must not only 
raise’ living standards but also ele- 
vate culture and education; that so- 
cialism cannot be reduced to the 
simple question of increasing pro- 
duction; that it is something else, 
concerned with higher and more im- 
portant values... .” 

My companion stopped at this 
point and, as Nagy left the platform 
to mingle in the enthusiastic crowd, 
began to lead me toward the car. 
During the ride, I asked him why 
peasants were so numerous at this 
meeting. 

“When they know that Nagy is 
going to speak, they come from their 
villages to hear him. He is their idol; 
they say it is thanks to him that they 
received the land.” 


A former leader of Italian Communism, who broke with the party 


after the Hungarian Revolt, recalls his last encounters with Nagy 


‘Unele Imre’ 


“Why were there no police on the 
square?” 

“Nagy doesn’t want them; even a 
single policeman would make him 
angry. Besides, nobody will do Imre 
Nagy any harm; even his opponents 
are fond of him.” 

I could not help thinking of the 
contrast: On the one hand, this sim- 
ple man who hadn’t lost contact with 
the people, from whom he drew 
strength and vigor; and, on the other 
hand, the Matyas Rakosis and Erno 
Geros living like exiles in their own 
country, not daring to take a step 
alone, never leaving their homes ex- 
cept in bulletproof limousines es- 
corted by well-armed police. 

The next day, I went to take leave 
of Rakosi. He received me with his 
usual cordiality and, in _ perfect 
Italian, discussed certain Party busi- 
ness. Toward the end of our inter- 
view, I gathered my courage and, 
after describing what had happened 
the previous day, asked if he could 
introduce me to Imre Nagy before 
my departure. 

Rakosi’s face darkened, and I 
could see a look of annoyance in his 
eyes. “A visit to the Premier,” he 
said, “would be of no use to you at 
this time. He is not a comrade in 
whom we have complete confidence. 
He isn’t informed about our business 
and shouldn’t know that you are here. 
I beg you to forget about it.” 

Two days later, I left Budapest 
with my wish unfulfilled. 

I made a new attempt to see Imre 
Nagy several months later, in April 
1954. This time, I spoke to Zoltan 
Vas, who promised to arrange a 
meeting for me. The next day, how- 
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ever, I learned from my guide that 
the Premier was ill at his country 
house and could not receive any- 
body. 

I was thus resigned to never know- 
ing Imre Nagy personally when I 
returned to Budapest the following 
October. Upon my arrival, I asked to 
see Rakosi, but I was told he had 
gone to Moscow for a rest and would 
not be back for two months. So I 
transacted my business with Gero 
and our old friend Hay, the deputy 
minister of foreign trade. Hay, who 
bore a_ striking resemblance to 
Gandhi, was not very intelligent and 
had received his post only because 
he had been Rakosi’s companion in 
prison for many years. So one day, 
in a casual way, I told Hay that I 
would like to meet Nagy. Hay said 
he would try to arrange it. 

A week passed, and I had again 
lost hope, when one night, while I 
was watching a performance of the 
Russian ballet with some of my com- 
rades, a member of the Party’s for- 
eign bureau entered our box and ad- 
vised me discreetly that the Premier 
was expecting me in the Parliament 
building. Fifteen minutes later, I was 
in the office of Imre Nagy. 

The only witness of our interview 
was Nagy’s secretary who acted as 
interpreter. The comrade from the 
foreign bureau, who was going to 
take me home, remained in the wait- 
ing room, the Premier having told 
him there was no need of him. 

Nagy did not speak a single hostile 
word against the Party or Rakosi, 
though the latter at this very moment 
was intriguing against him in Mos- 
cow and the Central Committee had 
already witnessed the first stages of 
the implacable struggle which would 
end with Nagy’s expulsion from the 
Government and Party. Nagy made 
no allusion whatever to all this. He 
seemed sure he was right, and the 
maneuvers, insults and threats of his 
opponents apparently left him in- 
different. 

Nagy spoke a long time that night: 
about the peasants, about his native 
town (Somogy), about farm work 
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and peasant customs, about his expe- 
rience in the Siberian collective farm 
he had managed for nearly three 
years before the war. He loved the 
peasants of Hungary, knew their 
needs, understood their aspirations, 
worried over their hardships and suf- 
fering. In a word, he was one of 
them; that was the secret of his 
immense popularity. 

Speaking in defense of the peas- 
ants, his peasants, Nagy told me of 





NAGY: NOT A SINGLE POLICEMAN 


the attacks on him for having raised 
the prices paid to farmers. He re- 
called how he had also decreed a 
raise in wages. In his opinion, so- 
cialism should not lead to poverty 
or even a reduction in living stand- 
ards, but, on the contrary, implied 
a better life for all. Inflation? That 
would be fought by every means pos- 
sible, and could be stopped. The 
danger of inflation should not con- 
demn Hungary to immobilism and 
maintenance of the status quo: 
poverty for all. 

From agrarian problems, Nagy 
passed to a discussion of increasing 
production and productivity, which 
was then getting a good deal of at- 
tention in the Party press. This, 
Nagy declared, was essentially a 
question of confidence. The workers 
and peasants had to be convinced that 
a faster tempo and higher quality of 


production was in their own interes 
and that of the nation, They had ty 
be approached with tact, with great 
understanding and patience, because 
they were people who lived poorly 
and whose needs remained unsatis. 
fied. 

Nagy went on to criticize the ex. 
cessive industrialization which the 
preceding governments had _ pushed 
beyond supportable limits, and 
which elements in the Party con. 
tinued to defend. Despite the con- 
trary opinion of certain Party lead- 
ers, Hungary was still essentially an 
agrarian country, and the major 
problems of its economy stemmed 
from agriculture. A little less steel 
and machinery, and instead more 
poultry and pork for export—that 
should be the aim in the coming 
years. 

Nagy spoke of many other things. 
What struck me most in the course 
of the conversation—hbesides the bas- 
ic idea that socialism should be 
achieved slowly and peacefully, with- 
out rude shocks and useless violence 


—were his fundamental optimism, © 


his respect for the traditions of his 
country. His brand of communism 
was special; it had regained its hu 
manist and popular sources and dis 
carded dogmatism and sectarianism. 
It was, in short, a message of broth- 
erhood and peace which appealed at 
once to my heart and my conscience. 

Nagy had been speaking for more 
than an hour when a secretary en 
tered the office and whispered a few 
words to him. The Premier stood up 
and excused himself. He said he was 
expected on the outskirts of the city 
to speak before a group of farm Party 
members. 

On leaving Imre Nagy, I could 
not conceal the fact that I had been 
moved. He had spoken to me as 00 
one else had till then. I was seized 
by a kind of exaltation, suffused with 
human warmth: I felt reborn in me 
that confidence in the future of s¢ 
cialism which, in recent times, I hal 
been losing bit by bit. I asked wheth 
er another meeting would be post 
ble. 
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“Of course, of course,” said Nagy, 
“just telephone me and we will talk 
again at length.” 

On the threshhold, when he ex- 
tended his hand, I embraced him, 
and he kissed me on each cheek in 
peasant fashion. 

Returning, I did not conceal from 
my guide the profound impression 
which Nagy had made on me. 

“Imre Baski [Uncle Imre],” the 
foreign bureau official replied, “is a 
good man; a pity he is too idealistic, 
not close enough to realities.” 

I left Budapest five days later, 
without having seen Nagy again. He 
had had to leave for Debrecen, or at 
least that is what I was told. 

The next year, I was again in 
Budapest. Rakosi had triumphed; it 
was all-out Stalinism again, and 
Nagy had been expelled from the 
Party. The unbreathable air fore- 
shadowed the terrible events which 
were soon to explode. ‘ 

I was in a car with two Italian 
comrades and my usual guide when 
I saw, seated in front of a table at 
the Cafe Gerbaut, the inimitable 
Imre Nagy, a bit thinner and older, 
but still the same, with his sad smile, 
his fancy jacket and Tyrolean hat. 
I wanted to stop to greet him, but 
our guide had beckoned the chauf- 
feur to keep driving. 

The next day, I left my friends 
and went alone in search of Imre 
Nagy. I found no trace of him at the 
Gerbaut, or on the streets of old 
Budapest, the Danube docks, or 
Margaret Island. He had disappeared 
and I would never see him again. 

Poor, great, unforgettable Nagy, 
who did not hesitate to stand at the 
head of an insurrection which he 
had not provoked, who undertook the 
heaviest of responsibilities in the most 
terrible moment of his country’s his- 
tory! Cursed be his killers and 
torturers in Budapest and Moscow! 
Thanks be to him for the example 
he set us, for the lesson we shall 
never forget, for the confidence we 
shall preserve in the socialist dem- 
ocracy for which he lived and gave 
his life. 
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Francos Blue Division 


C e e ke ra Te S By Richard Scott Mowrer 


MaprID 
HIRTEEN YEARS have passed since 
Hitler’s Third Reich was swept 
away, but in this corner of Europe 
remnants of the Axis days still crop 
up from time to time—more often 
than not with official approval. Thus, 
the Blue Division, which fought 
alongside the Germans on the Rus- 
sian front in World War II, lives on 
as a veterans’ organization which pe- 
riodically airs the ideals for which 
it went to war. 

The Blue Division veterans no 
longer wear the German field-gray 
uniform, of course, but Spain is the 
only place in the world where the 
Iron Cross with swastika is still of- 
ficially worn. It survives as the Blue 
Division’s insignia: The black Teu- 
tonic cross with the swastika in the 
center is superimposed on a field of 
red and gold with the word Espana 
beneath it. 

This year, the 17th anniversary of 
the formation of the Blue Division 
was given more than usual publicity. 
Memorial services were held, there 
was a veterans’ banquet in Madrid 
and a flow of messages of congratu- 
lations from persons of prominence, 
such as the Ministers of Justice, Ma- 
rine, Air, Labor and Agriculture; the 
secretary-general of the Falange; and 
Ramon Serrano Sumer, General 
Franco’s_ brother-in-law who was 
Foreign Minister until the tide of 
war turned in favor of the Allies. 

Remorse about the Blue Division’s 
role is utterly lacking. On the con- 
trary, there is indignation and bitter- 
ness at the “incomprehension” of 
those who hold it against Spain that 
the Blue Division fought alongside 
Hitler’s legions. 

“Maybe they will understand us 
and maybe they won’t—not that we 
care very much,” commented the 
Falange’s Arriba recently. “We have 


a feeling that if the world of to- 
morrow wants to be saved it will 
have to raise aloft the same banner 
of fatherland and revolution that 
called all Europe to battle [in the 
last war].” Referring to World War 
II, Arriba said: “In that blazing in- 
ferno we sought to destroy the an- 
tiquated ideas of a definitely out- 
moded bourgeois epoch.” 

The Blue Division was formed 
within days of Hitler’s attack on the 
Soviet Union. It was made up of vol- 
unteers, mainly Falangists, and left 
Spain in July 1941. On October 12, 
it took over a front line sector in 
the Novgorod region. Later it par- 
ticipated in the siege of Leningrad. 

The 15,000-man division was sup- 
plemented by a Blue Squadron of 76 
airmen. With casualties mounting. 
there were many replacements. Ac- 
cording to General Esteban Infantes, 
who commanded the Blue Division in 
the later phases of the war, casual- 
ties amounted to 14,000, including 
nearly 5,000 dead. In the months 
prior to the Allied landing in Nor- 
mandy in 1944, American and British 
pressure on Spain to withdraw the 
Blue Division from the war increased 
steadily and was finally successful. 

Past association with the Germans 
in World War II is glorified today 
in terms of fighting Communism. The 
notion that maybe there was some- 
thing reprehensible in a comrades- 
in-arms relationship with the Nazis 
is dismissed with the argument that 
in the war the democrats allied them- 
selves with the Communists. 

Clearly glorification of the Axis 
days—as distinct from honoring the 
memory of the war dead—is not cal- 
culated to facilitate Spain’s entry into 
the North Atlantic alliance, some of 
whose members retain vivid memories 
of the Nazi occupation. One has the 
impression Spain couldn’t care less. 
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SMUGGLER’S Cove, MAINE 
HE GREEKS called it “the sound- 
7 ing sea.” But it seems to me that 
any epithet applied to the ocean 
should imply permanence, steadi- 
ness, stability rather than noise. 
Twenty-five years ago, Edith and I 
spent a number of summers at the 
edge of this enchanting inlet on 
Casco Bay. Often since then we 
thought of returning. Dream-recol- 
lections of this union of land and 
sea persistently haunted us. We 
thought of quiet or turbulent waters. 
We remembered sunsets across gleam- 
ing expanses which stretched to the 
horizon. We recalled views down into 
pellucid depths with mysterious 
masses of seaweed rising and falling 
in endless rhythm—with fish, crabs 
or now and then a lobster adding 
animation to the under-sea view. 
On shore, seemingly endless forests 
of pine, spruce and fir and the mas- 
sive ledges of Maine guaranteed the 
solidity and reliability of the land- 
scape. About it all there was some- 
thing which we could not forget. 
This summer, the great decision 
was made. Friends, with a cottage 
looking down upon this uniquely en- 
chanting cove, invited us. The chance 
was too good to be missed. We could, 
at last, measure our memories beside 
the realities. So we threw twice as 
many things as we needed into the 
car and started for the Northeast. 
Since our earlier journeys from 
Delaware to Maine there has been a 
vast improvement in the highways. 
In former days we had to find our 
way from town to town over such 
roads as had been provided by the 


local authorities. Now we motored 
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By William E. Bohn 


The Sea and 
The Forest 


almost the entire distance on beauti- 
fully engineered and landscaped park- 
ways. We were invited to drive at 
60 miles an hour through a green 
world of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
It was easy to cover the distance of 
some 500 miles in a single day. 

In fact, state and Federal govern- 
ments have made things too smooth 
and easy. Drivers are likely to doze 
at the wheel, And, rolling along high- 
ways which avoid settled areas, the 
tourist also misses the picturesque 
New England villages which were 
formerly among the journey’s major 
charms. The next time we go to 
Maine, we shall simply ignore the 
smooth creations of the parkway 
planners. We shall seek again the 
little old roads that creep in and 
out, up and down along the crags 
and beaches. It will take longer, but 
it will be more fun. 

When we reached our enchanted 
summer cove, I was instantly struck 
by a contrast between land and sea 
which I had never before observed. 
The ocean was just as lovely as it 
had always been, just as romantic, 
dangerous and threatening. But the 
stately forest which had ornamented 
the shore had been ravished by a 
ruthless lumber company. 

Now, in general, I have no quarrel 
with tree-cutters and sawmill opera- 
tors. Lumber is a crop like any other 
product which grows out of the earth. 
But out West the companies which 
harvest the forests do it reasonably 
and with foresight. They remove the 
trees of the proper size and leave the 
smaller ones to grow. But in Maine 
the lumbermen had destroyed the 
whole woodland world in which we 







had been happy. The tops, limbs and 
stumps were left in a hopeless, end. 
less mess. To be sure, we saw evi: 
dences of new life. Tiny pines, spruces 
and firs were sprouting like lovely 
flowers. In time, Nature will re 
store what has been destroyed. But 
thoughtless human beings have cre. 
ated what for years will be a world 
of ugliness. 

The sea, on the other hand, can. 
not be destroyed; it can hardly be 
changed in any way, The puny, man- 
made cottages on the shore have little 
effect. The tiny boat landings can 
hardly be noticed in the total design. 

The great, gray, granite ledges 
which line the shores are affected 
so little by the continuously dashing 
water or the impact of winter's 
slowly-operating frost that the change 
which is wrought in the course of a 
man’s life is scarcely perceptible. 
Every now and then a great storm 
rips and tears away the most sturdy 
of human devices and reasserts the 
domination of the waves over the 
solid old coast. And when you look 
down into the world of slowly rising 
and falling waters, you have a sense 
of partaking in something which has 
been going on from the beginning 
and will continue forever. 


The men who live along the coast-} 


line and make their living from the 
sea seem to have some of the salt 
water qualities. They, too, are steady 
and permanent—at least compara 
tively so. A lobsterman standing in 
his dinghy, rowing forward with 
slow, dignified motion, is precisely 
right as a feature of the ocean’s sur 
face. When we visited this cove @ 
long time ago, the first sight and 
sound of the morning was a lobster 
man named Lon Lowell, slowly pull- 
ing up his lobsterpots. On the first 
morning of this visit, I saw the same 
man going through the same motions. 
My host explained, however, that it 
was not Lon. It was his son. But he 
was pursuing the same business, g 
ing through the same motions and 
maintaining the same subtle relation 
to the waters from which he drew 
his sustenance. 
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Nearly a decade has passed since the USSR ended the U.S. monopoly of atomic 
weapons, and more than five years since it exploded its first hydrogen bomb. 
To the Western fear of Communist political penetration, the Kremlin’s fear 
of democratic revolution, and the neutrals’ fear of great-power exploitation 
has been added a general fear of the awesome weapons now held by both 
blocs. Are the weapons or the fear of them the greater threat to democracy? 
That is the question Bertrand Russell and Sidney Hook have twice debated 
in these pages recently. Here we present two other views, by Lewis S. Feuer, 
professor of philosophy at the University of California, and (page 19) Salvador 
de Madariaga, the Spanish liberal historian and pre-Franco diplomat. 





By Lewis S. Feuer 


THE POLITICS OF 
THE DEATH WISH 


ARELY do political arguments 
R reach down to ultimate philo- 
sophical differences. And the recent 
debate between Bertrand Russell and 
Sidney Hook has posed a question of 
ethics which borders on metaphysics: 
What do we owe to the unborn? 
Professor Hook would be prepared 
to resist the Soviets rather than sur- 
render, even if this meant the extinc- 
tion of the human race in a thermo- 
nuclear war. Earl Russell would 
choose surrender to Communism 
rather than an alternative which 
might end the existence of human 
life on this planet. 

What are the grounds upon which 
Professor Hook is prepared to accept 
universal extinction? In the first 
Place, he argues that we need not 
consider in our choice the experi- 
ences of future generations. Only the 
“experiences of the existing genera- 
tions” are relevant, he says, to our 
political decision; it is the present 
generations which must make the 
choice —“only their desires, wishes, 
fears and hopes count.” To be mind- 
ful of the welfare of our potential 
descendants is, according to Profes- 
sor Hook, to have yielded to theology 
or Platonic ontology. He prefers to 
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rest on solid ground, and affirms that 
“there are no future generations 
whose desires need be considered.” 

It comes as something of a shock 
to read that, when we consider the 
welfare of grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, we have become Pla- 
tonic theologians. For according to 
Professor Hook, they don’t exist, and 
therefore they don’t matter: “I have 
some difficulty,” he writes, “with this 
notion of obligation, as if it implied 
there were millions of souls extend- 
ing into eternity waiting to be born. 
I do not share this theology.” Actual- 
ly, without making any theological 
assumption, we do consider in our 
present decisions the welfare of our 
posterity. We are as a nation com- 
mitted to policies of the conservation 
of our natural resources. We replant 
our forests, we keep an anxious eye 
for the maintenance of oil and min- 
eral reserves. We are mindful of un- 
born generations. It is the mark of 
a healthy people, as of a healthy 
man, that it doesn’t feel the need to 
repress either its future or its past. 
It takes delight in the traditions 
which link it to its ancestors as well 
as in the thought of the heritage 
which its descendants will enjoy. It 


is when these identifications are de- 
stroyed that man becomes solely a 
creature of the present. To the pres- 
ent-bound man, all concern with the 
future is meaningless. And such an 
attitude is precisely characteristic of 
those theologies which are convinced 
that the end of the world is at hand. 
The early Christians had an “end 
of the world” theology. Of what im- 
port were family and civic responsi- 
bilities if the whole terrestrial order 
was soon to terminate? Today, we 
have a huge “end of the world” lit- 
erature in millions of pocket books. 
The apocalyptic mode of thought, 
moreover, is entering politics, and 
we are getting arguments for “end 
of the world” political decisions. 
Now Professor Hook answers that 
it is characteristic of Communists 
that they always claim to be mindful 
of the unborn generations. The Com- 
munity philosophy, he says, “cruelly 
sacrifices existing generations for a 
glorious future to be enjoyed by the 
still unborn.” But surely Professor 
Hook has misstated the nature of our 
objection to the Soviet standpoint. 
What we assert is that the Soviet ap- 
peal to the welfare of future gen- 
erations has been largely a rationali- 
zation which conceals their basic mo- 
tives. The Soviet rulers have de- 
manded sacrifices because these were 
necessary to keep themselves in 
power. Indeed, the Soviet future 
would be far more glorious if there 
had been less sacrifices in the past 
and present—for cruelty, when em- 
bedded in social organization, tends 
to perpetuate itself. 
Professor Hook adds, 
“Morally, those who are unborn can- 
not reproach us for denying them 
the bliss of birth in a Communist 
society.” The Soviets, he writes, are 
“the cruelest tyranny in human his- 
tory,” and when he weighs the “tor- 
tures and cruelties” imposed on the 
living generations as against the pos- 
sible improvements in the future, he 
finds the cost too high. Moreover, 
Professor Hook doubts that the 
Soviet society will improve; “the 
probability is just as great that 


however: 
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greater infamies will also develop.” 
We reach, he says, ultimate situations 
“in which to prefer the non-existence 
of mankind to its continued torture 
would be to choose a lesser evil.” 

Now it is characteristic of the “end 
of the world” mentality that it tends 
to lose its sense of historical perspec- 
tive. Conditions in the Soviet Union 
are bad; freedom’s estate there is 
low, but let us not exaggerate mat- 
ters by calling it “the cruelest tyranny 
in history.” The Spanish Inquisition 
would have made the Soviet secret 
police look like amateurs. The de- 
tails of their methods of torture, their 
punishments, the drawings and quar- 
terings, and the delight which the 
populace itself took in watching the 
autos-da-fé exceed anything in the 
Soviet chronicle. Not so long ago, 
Mark Twain was exposing the physi- 
cal mutilations which were practiced 
on the African natives by their white 
overseers in the Belgian Congo. I 
myself have seen Asian coolies in the 
South Pacific treated by their French 
masters in ways as frightful as in 
the Soviet labor camps that I’ve read 
about. And have we forgotten so soon 
Dachau and Auschwitz, the Nazi cen- 
ters for mass extermination? 

On paper at least, the Soviets still 
profess a commitment to universal 
human values. But more important, 
a younger generation is arising which 
is concerned with these values, which 
is eager for contact with the West. 
There is at least a strong historical 
possibility that they will make them- 
selves heard. During the past two 
years, Western scientists and schol- 
ars, with a knowledge of Russian, 
have been bringing back reports of 
these new currents. Must we blind 
ourselves with dogma against the fact 
that human vitality and the urge to 
freedom can survive the long winter’s 
repression ? 

When the death wish grows strong 
in our “end of the world” philoso- 
phizing, we tend to forget that the 
present crisis may be a transient epi- 
sode in a long evolutionary progress. 
Before we dwell on universal extinc- 
tion, we might widen our time-span. 


Then we are reminded of the count- 
less generations through which the 
human species has evolved. Neander- 
thal man, with his horror-ridden uni- 
verse, is only yesterday. What stands 
out is the tenacity of the human 
spirit; it is more than doubtful that 
it would be extinguished even by a 
Soviet world dictatorship. No mode 
of government in recorded human 
history has ever lasted more than 





HIROSHIMA VICTIM: THE LAST? 


two thousand years, and the oldest 
of them, the Chinese Empire, was 
most exceptional in its duration. The 
life-time of modes of government 
seems to be in the neighborhood of 
a hundred years. There is no reason 
for expecting that the Soviet regime 
is exempt from the laws of social 
change; dictatorships have come and 
gone. 

At any rate, it betokens a dis- 
proportionality in judgment when 
one is prepared to write off the pos- 
sible vistas of the human race be- 
cause of the presumably intense suf- 
fering of present humanity under a 
world Sovietism. We can endow the 








Soviet rulers with the awesome ca. 
pacities of a juggernaut. Actually, jf 
we can judge from the findings of the 
Harvard Russian Research Center, 
the average man and average tech- 
nician in the Soviet Union is coming 
to lead a life not strikingly different 
from his American counterpart. To 
be sure, the freedom-seeking intel. 
lectual is constricted in his thought 
and speech. But freedom has found 
its expression in devious ways under 
past systems of persecution, and 
there is reason to hope that Soviet 
intellectuals will not be too different, 
in this respect, from the French in- 
tellectuals of the Ancien Régime. 

There is a pragmatic argument for 
the “end of the world” standpoint 
which we have, however, neglected. 
The free society from Pericles on, it 
is said, has survived only because it 
valued some things more than sur- 
vival itself. The widespread readi- 
ness of the human race to destroy 
itself if its liberties were abrogated, 
would, from this viewpoint, be a 
condition for the very survival of 
those liberties. 

Actually, however, the will to 
martyrdom was a minor factor in 
the rise of liberal societies. The lib- 
eral society came into existence when 
men got tired of religious wars, of 
ideologies, of martyrs. The English 
scientists of the Royal Society in 
1662 were in many ways skeptics who 
had had their fill of ideas which 
were weapons. They were frankly 
cynical toward men with “enthusi- 
asms,” who were so filled with the 
death wish that they were ready to 
die for their uncertain theologies 
Death can be an easy substitute for 
a demonstration which one is ut 
able to provide; at least it conquers 
doubt. So in the 18th century, under 
skeptical influences, it came to be te 
garded as poor taste to argue Ie 
ligious differences, and the lure to 
martyrdom became suspect. 

The growth of indifference to the 
ology was much more behind the rit 
of liberalism than the readiness o 
men to die for their theological be 
liefs. Pragmatically, both these atti 
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tudes have something to contribute 
to the liberal philosophy. But it is 
well to tincture the readiness to die 
for principles with some awareness 
of the latter’s margin of error. Other- 
wise the principle may become a serv- 
ant of the death wish. We can admire 
the person whose self-sacrifice is born 
of his affection for others; but, where 
self-sacrifice is the instrument of self- 
hatred or where there is a tendency 
to turn such sacrifice into a value 
in itself, unreason has taken control. 

Nor will it do to say, as Professor 
Hook does, that all preferences on 
these questions of human choice 
“may be irrational.” The irrational 
man is the one who deludes himself, 
who is unaware of the forces which 
are influencing him, and whose own 
desires are repressed by such forces 
into his unconscious. The irrational 
man is the one who doesn’t under- 
stand himself. And the irrational is 
involved in this “end of the world” 
political philosophy in which the 
death wish weights the scales against 
the evidence. 

Perhaps we should therefore re- 
turn to the concrete problem, and 
avoid apocalyptic politics. Somehow, 
whether through written agreement 
or through tacit understandings 
among the nations, thermonuclear 
weapons will be abandoned. For the 
first to begin a thermonuclear war 
will presumably not be among the 
survivors, and if we can keep in 
power statesmen with at least a mod- 
erate desire to live, the chances of 
all of us and our posterity surviving 
are good. And if rulers arise who 
worship death, the thing to do is to 
outlast them, not to provide them 
with sacrificial objects. The task of 
wisdom is to work for the third al- 
ternative: neither surrender to Soviet 
Communism nor universal extinction 
but the gradual development of free 
societies which can disarm because 
they are free. And to this task, Pro- 
fessor Hook’s “A Foreign Policy for 
Survival” made a notable contribu- 
tion far more significant than his 
‘pocalyptic digression into the end 
of the human race. 
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Learning to Live 


With the H-Bomb 


By Salvador de Madariaga 


INCE THE advent of industrial 
Scinitcation, man has learned to 
adapt himself to the dangers brought 
about by technical progress. Thou- 
sands of people are killed on the 
highways every year, yet auto traffic 
and speed are steadily increasing. 
Planes crash, but this does not deter 
people from flying. Even war has 
become an ever-present but somehow 
distant threat with which people have 
learned to live. 

This ability of man to carry on 
“business as usual” on the margin 
of death also governs the attitude 
of most people toward the new and 
more formidable dangers of the nu- 
clear age. The fact that the United 
States and the Soviet Union have 
reached a nuclear stalemate seems 
to have reduced these dangers to the 
level of the marginal risk any pedes- 
trian takes when crossing a busy 
street. There seems to be no reason 
why the magnitude of the danger 
should twist life out of its inherent 
shape and reason. 

But the invention of the H-bomb 
has reversed this attitude for many 
people. Curiously enough, the initi- 
ator of this new trend may well be 
the same great Englishman whose 
stout heart and keen intellect saved 
the world from Hitler. It was, if I 
remember correctly, a report on the 
H-bomb in the Manchester Guardian 
which prompted Sir Winston Church- 
ill to change his course and call for 
a summit conference with Moscow. 

The West is now anguished by 
the prospect of nuclear annihilation, 
though any child in the West should 
know that it is impossible to achieve 
a global peace settlement with the 
Kremlin. Nikita Khrushchev is not 
anguished. He, like all Leninists, 


knows that the triumph of “social- 
ism” over “capitalist imperialism” 
can only come through a war which 
may take this or that form, including, 
if need be, coexistence and summit 
talks. 

All this is known to the West. If 
any doubts remained, Anastas Miko- 
yan dispelled them with brutal frank- 
ness’ recently. The Soviet Union, he 
said, does not contemplate allowing 
free elections in East Germany. Re- 
unification cannot be discussed by 
the great powers but must be nego- 
tiated between the two German 
states, i.e. between the West German 
Republic and the Soviet puppet re- 
gime in Pankow. 

Nevertheless, we in Europe are in- 
vited to persuade the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union to join hands and save 
the world by preventing anyone else 
from destroying it. In order to soothe 
the fears of some Westerners, the 
U.S. is asked to come to terms with 
the Soviet Union. Yet such a deal 
would plunge into final, hopeless an- 
guish the hundreds of millions of 
Eastern Europeans who, by their pas- 
sive but determined resistance, have 
left the Westerners free to wallow in 
their worries. 

The very existence of the H-bomb 
is creating so much havoc in certain 
Western quarters that it saps the ba- 
sis of Western defenses. Thus, the 
existing danger becomes even more 
dangerous. If the West is to be saved, 
its citizens must shake off their fears 
and learn to live on the edge of the 
biggest danger that has ever con- 
fronted them. Only then will this 
danger cease to invade our lives and 
remain where it belongs—at the mar- 
gin, like cars, planes and all the other 
technical threats to our existence. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HAVE an unvarying rule for pick- 
a vacation spot: It must be 
located in high mountain country, 
with plenty of good hiking trails. I 
am, and always have been, a moun- 
tain walker, not a mountain climber. 
I have not the slightest zest or apti- 
tude for scrambling up rock faces 
and glaciers with the aid of ropes 
and ice-axes or for struggling through 
stretches of uncharted wilderness. 

On the other hand, I am a fanatic 
for spending almost all my waking 
hours on vacation out of doors, most- 
ly on the trails. I recently spent three 
weeks at Jenny Lake Lodge and Jack- 
son Lake Lodge, in Grand Teton Na- 
tional Park, in northwestern Wyom- 
ing. Every day, I walked a minimum 
of ten miles, and sometimes I em- 
barked upon twenty-mile hikes, most- 
ly up to glacial lakes, in which the 
spectacularly beautiful Teton range 
is rich. As I have spent a number 
of similar vacations in Europe be- 
fore and since the war, mostly in 
Austria a few 
points of comparison and contrast 
between hiking on the two sides of 
the Atlantic naturally suggest them- 
selves. 


and Switzerland, 


As regards grand and impressive 
scenic features, the score is about 
even. Mountains in the 10-15,000 
feet range, wherever they may be, all 
have their share of foaming cataracts, 
brawling streams, tranquil lakes with 
a background of snowy peaks, and 
large pine forests up to the timber 
lines. 

From a walker’s point of view, the 
Rockies in the U.S. and Canada en- 
joy two advantages over the Swiss 
and Tyrolean Alps. There is much 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Hiking on Both Sides 
Of the Atlantic 


less rain and much more wild life. 
In the American Rockies, the day 
usually starts with a blazingly clear 
sky, followed by gathering clouds, 
much thunder, but, as a rule, only 
a thimbleful of rain in the after- 
noon. Three weeks in the Tetons pro- 
duced only one day of steady rain. 
One would be lucky to be able to 
give such a weather report after three 
weeks in European mountains any- 
where. 

Because most European mountain 
regions are much more settled, one 
very rarely meets large animals. On 
a Teton trail, I walked right onto a 
black bear with two cubs, who were 
sent scrambling up the nearest trees 
while the mother bear maintained 
an aititude that might have been de- 
scribed as “armed neutrality.” In 
Europe, such an experience is ex- 
tremely rare. 

But on several other counts Eu- 
rope is much more appealing to the 
mountain hiker—mainly, I think, be- 
cause Europeans are much more will- 
ing to use their legs than car-obsessed 
Americans. Twice I went up the love- 
ly Paintbrush Trail (so-called be- 
cause of an abundance of red flowers 
known as Indian Paintbrush) which 
leads to picturesque little Holly Lake, 
and twice I found myself the only 
person on the shore of the lake. 

On another day, I was misguided 
enough to walk five or six miles on a 
main highway near Jackson Lake. In 
horrified fascination I began to count 
the cars that were flowing along the 
highway. I counted up to 530—a car 
passed me every twelve seconds. Nat- 
urally, I thought wistfully of Swiss 
resorts, of Wengen, Muerren, Zer- 





matt, where cars cannot penetrate— 
unless conditions have changed singe 
my last visits. 

Because the American walker is 
still a pretty rare species, he doesn’t 
get much consideration as regards 
amenities, There are crowded high- 
ways in Europe too. But they are al- 
most always paralleled by footpaths } 
for pedestrians. And the existing 
American trails are usually in much 
worse condition than the European 
ones because they are trampled over 





by horses, which create dustbowl con- 
ditions in dry weather and mee 
after a rain. In Europe, people either ' 
do not ride so much, or separate 
trails are provided for equestrians. 

The delightful and welcome Rast- 
haus, strategically located at the top 
of easy mountains or in a spot with] 
a beautiful view, is completely non- 
existent in America. They would 
probably perish for lack of custom- 
ers. Nor does one find here, as in 
Europe, an occasional bench on which 
to sit down after an hour of brisk 
hiking. In America or Canada, one 
sits on the softest stone or the log 
with the fewest ants. 

Biting insects, of which there is 
an infinite variety in American for- 
ests, with their numerous swamps 
and matted undergrowth, are happily 
absent in Europe. And, if America 
has the advantage in visible wild 
life, Europe offers far more mont: 
ments of human hands, old churches 
and chapels, ruined castles, quaintly 
decorated peasant homes. After 4 
number of vacations spent in the 
American West and the mountainous 
heart of Europe, I feel obliged to 
give the preference to the latter, from 
the standpoint of pleasurable hiking, 
anyway. 

Some day, when more Americans | 
have learned that all-day hikes in 
beautiful scenery represent a wonder 
ful combination of health and enjoy 
ment, this verdict may be modified. 
But now my eyes are fixed in & 
pectant anticipation on the finest 
mountain-hiking country I have evel 
found, the Upper Engadin region of 
Switzerland. 
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DAVIS 


SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 

HE DAY the executions of Imre Nagy and General 

Pal Maleter were announced, my wife and I visited 

the huge new dormitories of the University of Paris at 

Croix de Berny, on the outskirts of the city. The day 

Gamal Abdel Nasser came ashore at Dubrovnik for con- 

versations with Marshal Tito, we were taken to a friend’s 

apartment in a housing development in Ljubljana, one 
of the larger Yugoslav cities. 

We were not out to study housing, but one can hardly 
help noticing the amount of new building going on in 
Europe. Three years ago, this had been remarkable 
chiefly in Italy and Germany. Now it was evident in 
Austria, Switzerland, Yugoslavia and, to some extent, 
France. 

New blocks of flats represent a very tangible kind 
of progress, especially for urban intellectuals on small 
salaries who—in most big cities—have a hard time find- 
ing a decent place to live. A discussion of housing is as 
good a place to start as any if one wants to confront 
the troubling relationship between economics, politics 
and ideology which prevails in the world today. 

A French student and his American wife showed us 
the new residential city of the University of Paris. They 
themselves lived in a wretched, over-priced, privately- 
owned hovel nearby. They were waiting anxiously for 
space in the married-students quarters of the dormitories. 
But they were able, at least, to eat Government-subsidized 
meals in the cafeteria of the dormitories for 85 francs 
(20 cents). 

Around the residences, gardens and playgrounds were 
being prepared. The buildings themselves were well sup- 
plied with study rooms, libraries and elevators, but the 
interior had the impersonal, roughly-finished style of a 
garage. The long, blank corridors with their hundreds 
of doors were an almost total negation of the traditional 
colorfulness and individuality of life in the student quar- 
ter of Paris, now some 25 minutes away by métro. 

The students, however, are not interested in being 
Picturesque. They want to get their degrees and begin 
their professional careers. Paris landlords outrageously 
overcharge them; here they can manage, by strict econ- 
omies, to get by on their tiny stipends. They mildly resent 
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| LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Robert Gorham Davis 


Notes from a European Journey: 


Small Ambitions and Great Ideals 


the fact that the numerous Negro students from French 
possessions in Africa dress more fashionably and have 
more money to spend than do most French scholarship 
students. 

A friend in Ljubljana, Yugoslavia, newly married to a 
chemistry student, was also waiting for a flat. The couple 
had to live apart until one was available. Another friend 
in Ljubljana, however, has just moved into a new building 
erected by the agency for which he works. He was eager 
to have us see it. There was a glassed-in elevator shaft; 
the elevator itself was “for the future.” The two main 
rooms were small but well designed and insulated against 
the weather, so that heating by stoves in each room is 
cheap. In the fairly large kitchen, an upholstered wall 
bench was neatly made up with sheets and a blanket for 
the maid who “sleeps in.” The husband, with a responsible 
Government job—one which in the U.S. would be non- 
governmental, highly paid, and of considerable prestige— 
earns about $50 a month; the wife, a pharmacist, works 
in a drug store, at presumably a lower salary. Yet they 
are able to afford a full-time maid. 

This is possible because the apartment costs only $2.50 
a month, and the couple pays nothing for various social- 
security benefits. With the help of their parents they also 
had bought an electric refrigerator, of about two cubic 
feet, for which they paid $200. 


I MENTION these limited practical and rather bour- 
geois ambitions of young married intellectuals because 
they helped restore my perspective a little. When I left 
New York, I was still haunted by the nightmare of the 
Bertrand Russell-Sidney Hook debate. Nothing seemed 
worth discussing except the terms on which we might, in 
our contest with Russia, risk the total extinction of the 
human race. 

I do not mean to say that in Yugoslavia or France 
political questions were ignored, that we talked only of 
refrigerators and motorbikes. But the political discussion 
was curiously qualified, and half-hearted. It was strange 
to have bright young Frenchmen, readers of L’Express 
and France-Observateur, half-apologizing to an Ameri- 
can for their own reluctant acceptance of General de 
Gaulle and for their feelings about North Africa. Even 












in the matter of the Algerian tortures, which they con- 
demned, they explained that we did not know what 
French-Algerian farmers had suffered at the hands of 
nationalist raiders. From habit, these young Frenchmen 
criticized America. But now it was for having too simple 
an anti-colonial policy, for not understanding the com- 
plexities of the Algerian situation and what the French— 
who now think of themselves as North Africans and are 
more at home in Algeria than in the mother country— 
have achieved there. 

Our friends in Paris also spoke of the violence among 
me Moslem Algerians who have come to the city in large 
numbers, of what happens when these dark-skinned 
strangers move into a district or begin patronizing a 
neighborhood café. They sounded like New Yorkers 
bewailing the influx of Puerto Ricans. They pointed out 
what would happen if the 8 million non-French in Algeria 
were given the rights of French citizenship, including 
not only the vote but the benefits of the various social- 
security laws. 

The French feel they are legitimately defending their 
economy and way of life against a people living in the 
same territory on a much lower economic and cultural 
level. They sincerely want to see improvement in the 
conditions of the non-European peoples of the Middle 
East. But not at a speed or in a political form that threat- 
ens their own economy or national culture. One may 
compare their attitude with that of the Israelis toward 
the Palestinian Arabs, or our own Southerners to the 
Negroes who wish to enter integrated schools. 


N MOST advanced countries today, even liberals and 

social democrats cannot honestly invoke, without 
qualification, the consoling universals of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, or of the rights of all peoples to demo- 
cratic self-government. Our international anti-Commu- 
nist policy often requires particular actions which can 
hardly be presented to the people suffering under them 
as fraternal, libertarian grants of equality. 

But there is another, stronger reason why our tradi- 
tional progressive ideology has become moderated and 
qualified. It has always been identified in the past with 
the belief that new social forms, created in a spirit of 
liberty, equality and fraternity, would produce a new 
type of man and of culture. In the last forty years, sev- 
eral forms of socialism have been tried, but the new 
man has not emerged, except as it is embodied in Nikita 
Khrushchev, Janos Kadar and Mao Tse-tung. The de- 
finable progress is technical, medical, mechanical; the 
universal language is not that of politics but of science; 
most personal ambitions seem fairly acquisitive and 
“bourgeois.” 

In Yugoslavia we talked of politics, too. Both our 
friends attributed the economic improvements to the 
break with Stalinism. Economic decentralization con- 
tinues. Town and city communes have considerable power 





of initiative. Factories and government agencies build 
houses for their employes and pay for their higher edy. 
cation in technical schools and universities. Individual, 
also, can erect houses with their own labor or secure 
loans to help with the construction. We saw many com 
modious and well-built new single dwellings near quite 
small towns, and a few private automobiles. 

On July 4, the country celebrated the 15th anniversary 
of a decisive defeat of the Germans which led to its self. 
won liberation. In the impressive war museum in 
Ljubljana, the sufferings and courage of the Yugoslays 
during the German and Italian occupation were fully 
documented. The city once had been entirely surrounded 
by barbed wire. Rows of hostages with placards hung 
from their necks were executed in the streets. German 
soldiers, inveterate photographers, left no atrocity up 
recorded, and the pictures are there for all to see. 

Having established an apparently orthodox Communist 
regime, Yugoslavia won and maintained its independence 
of Russia, despite continuing threats and pressures. Here 
is a unique combination of the most intensely relevant 
forms of modern political experience. But what are the 
results in political and cultural consciousness? There is 
censorship, certainly; but there is no sign of positive 
exhortation, in the expected Communist manner. There 
are no speeches on loudspeakers, no marching groups 
of young people, no displays of Party pamphlets or books 


about Tito. The movie houses feature Gloria Swanson} 


and Brigitte Bardot; the bookstores offer translations of 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover, Tom Jones and Ulysses. 
Despite the intense Yugoslav experience, there is no 
discernible “new man.” If the pattern of life does not 
fit the requirements of Lenin or Khrushchev, neither does 


it accord with the dreams of Rousseau or Whitman. | 


Nothing in the history of the last thirty years could lead 
us to suppose that it would. If one gives up the idea of 
the “new man” and the “new culture,” countries all over 
the world, on different economic levels, have almost 
identical economic aspirations. Everywhere, people “like 
ourselves” are working earnestly to progress along a sé 
quence which begins with adequate food and moves on 
to adequate living space, modern plumbing, more fresh 
meat, a refrigerator; or along a sequence of bicycle, 
motorcycle, small automobile, large automobile; or of 
sufficient money for drinks, the movies, ice-cream parlors, 
restaurants and vacation resorts. 

Obviously, Americans are in no position to scorn such 
material aspirations. We have indeed been willing to help 
with technical assistance and funds. But the more we con 
centrate on material and scientific progress as the pri 
cipal good, as the universal which we can most readily 
share with others, the more conspicuous become the 
differences in degree. It is our fate to feast while other 
starve. How long would the cost of an expense-accoutl 
meal in a New York restaurant feed an Indian family! 
We know that until birth rates go down sharply in mot 
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of the world, profound disparities in consumption of 
food, energy and raw materials are bound to increase. 

The nations of the world seem like so many locks in 
a canal. Those on the upper levels like to see the lower 
levels rise, but only as long as their own levels continue to 
go higher. Naturally, the radicals and nationalists in 
Asia, Africa and the Middle East regard this careful 
iversary preservation of barriers with some impatience. 
its self In the ebullient period of the ’20s and ’30s in America, 
eum jn | it was always the other fellow, the conservative, the re- 
igoslays actionary, whose views were a rationalization of particu- 
re fully lar interests. Now, partly as a result of an understanding 
-ounded | detived from Marxism, we can no longer exempt our own 
compromised views from this charge. As the liberals in 
the United States and Europe accept more and more the 
political status quo in their own countries, and especially 
anon-partisan foreign policy, they are more and more 
debarred from the luxury of feeling that materially self- 
interested political arguments or ideologies are the attri- 
butes exclusively of the Right. 

To obtain my visa to Yugoslavia, I had to stand for 
nearly two hours in the hot courtyard and corridor of the 
consulate in Graz. After my passport had finally been 
stamped, I remarked casually; “You make it rather diffi- 
cult to travel to Yugoslavia.” An official answered sharp- 
ly; “Not nearly as difficult as it is to get into the States.” 

What could one say? The welcoming lines of Emma 
Lazarus inscribed on the Statue of Liberty have long been 
alie, except for Puerto Ricans. Our prosperity has a high 
wall around it. Though we do not use universalistic 
formulas of democratic freedom as cynically as the Rus- 
sian Communists, Americans cannot, if they are honest, 
er does §US¢ these formulas without qualification and considerable 
hitman, #ueasiness of conscience. This is especially painful, be- 
Jd lead §C2US€ the political creeds to which we are so deeply com- 
‘dea of mitted emotionally, the Declaration of Independence and 
sll over ftte Gettysburg Address, are so explicitly universalistic, 

almost #'lerring to all men and any nation. 
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le “like Nagy and the Freedom Radio in Hungary were well 
g a se peware of such inclusiveness when they quoted these docu- 
ves onpuents to us in the last desperate hours of resistance to 


e fresh {!%¢ Russians. We could sympathize, but we could not 
bicycle, tisk giving any help. The defeat of the Hungarian re- 
oa bellion, with these its last words, meant the end of 
varlom something in our consciousness of ourselves as Ameri- 
cans, and suggested necessary limitations in our rhetoric. 
mn oh It is a sign of maturity, or moral realism, of the “end 
to help of innocence,” to be honest about national purposes, to 
ve cue tealize national limitations, to know that it is not easy 
e prin to make over man. In his preface to The Princess Casa- 
readily J"48s¢ma. Lionel Trilling describes how Hyacinth Robin- 
ne the ¥" having felt at Venice the glory of its art and beauty, 
others @™me to equate art with power. He now “recognizes that 
coil the fabric of civilization as we know it’ is inextricably 
amily? bound up... with injustice; the monuments of art and 
= lkarning and taste have been reared upon coercive power.” 
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Hyacinth is ready to abandon the revolutionary move- 
ment to which he had deeply committed himself, but he 
exchanges one kind of guilt for another. Hyacinth’s 
passion for life at its richest and noblest “leads him to 
consent to the established coercive power of the world, 
and this can never be innocent. One cannot ‘accept’ the 
suffering of others, no matter for what ideal, no matter 
if one’s own suffering be also accepted, without incurring 
... the guilt in which every civilization is implicated.” 


— DIFFICULTY for Americans is that the national 
sense of life at its richest and noblest has been bound 
up less with “monuments of art and learning and taste” 
than with universalist ideals of democracy, freedom, 
equality and self-fulfillment. Romantic American progres- 
sivism, however much it seemed contradicted by the ac- 
tuality of American life, kept steadily alive a sense of pos- 
sibility, a belief that American ideals, not so much on a 
national as on a world scale, could help bring into being a 
higher type of individual and communal life. This was the 
necessary counterbalance to our materialism and bour- 
geois individualism. It offered norms of magnanimity, of 
generosity of spirit, very different from the superbia of 
classic and Renaissance models, but still indirectly a cre- 
ative inspiration for our imaginative writers and men 
of ideas. However mixed with illusion and self-deception, 
it enabled us, in our wealth and power, to face in good 
conscience a world of suffering and injustice which 
we did not “accept.” 

Now few people seem ready to believe that the “new 
man,” the new Adam of Emerson or Whitman is likely 
to appear soon in the United States or anywhere else. 
This is a period of atomic stalemate, when our principal 
allies are holding their positions by acts of coercion, and 
when we ourselves, so rich and heavily armed, are forced 
in fact, if not in words, to accept the injustice and poverty 
suffered by others in both the Communist and non-Com- 
munist worlds. 

If we limit our rhetoric and acknowledge our uneasi- 
ness of conscience, this will not weaken our position be- 
fore the rest of the world. But it will be very difficult 
for America to get along without an unqualified expres- 
sion of devotion to liberal universals, and the belief that 
our principal purpose as a nation is to work toward their 
realization. For 180 years, this has been an essential part 
of our ego or ego ideal. It has created a life-giving sense 
of tension, of movement toward an open and different 
future. With this feeling gone, America will have to strive 
very hard to find an adequate identity in the other com- 
ponents of its culture. The pressure of our materialism 
is so gross that it is not certain that we can succeed. But 
creative political idealism has been in abeyance before 
in our history. One can hope that the mood I have been 
describing reflects merely a temporary political situation, 
and that it does not mark the end of an epoch in Ameri- 
ca’s image of itself. 
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The Sharing of Misery 


The Magic Barrel. 
By Bernard Malamud. 
Farrar. 214 pp. $3.75. 


THERE Is a trick to getting into a 
review. One cannot say simply that 
Bernard Malamud, a real, honest-to- 
God writer, has collected into one 
volume thirteen of his stories, several 
of them already well known to readers 
of magazines, quarterlies and prize 
collections. The reviewer has always 
to take a little space, clearing his 
throat on generalities, before he gets 
down to the book and the author in 
question. That is precisely what Mal- 
amud does not do in his stories. 
Within the first few sentences, he 
draws the sharp outlines of a palpa- 
ble character and places him solidly 
in a tactile and an emotional context. 
Although the stories in The Magic 
Barrel differ in quality, none of them 
fails to place the reader with the 
protagonist in space, time and pain. 

There is also not one of them that 
is not plainly by Bernard Malamud. 
The quality that is peculiar to all 
these stories can best be expressed 
in the words of Manischevitz, the 
tailor, at the end of “Angel Levine”: 
“A wonderful thing, Fanny. Believe 
me, there are Jews everywhere.” Two 
things: wonder and Jews. Let’s take 
the latter first. These stories are not 
Jewish simply because they deal with 
immigrants, often on Manhattan’s 
Lower East Side, and, less frequent- 
ly, with the Americanized second 
generation. Every one of the stories 
is suffused with a spirit, an attitude, 
even an allegiance that might be, and 
probably has been, described by mak- 
ing an adjective of the word shtedl. 
With varying degrees of intensity 
and with an invariable play of wry 
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humor, the stories are concerned with; 
poverty—physical and spiritual—and 
with endurance. Tommy Castelli (do 
not let the Italian name mislead you; 
in one sense all of the characters are 
landsmen) lies on his bed in “The 
Prison”: “He thought about life. 
You never really got what you want- 
ed.”’ There is always the absence, but 
there is also always the filling of the 
absence. Leo Finkel, the rabbinical 
student in the title story, harried by 
Salzman, the matchmaker, and his 
difficulty in finding a bride, “drew 
the consolation that he was a Jew and 
that a Jew suffered.” 

One of the recurring themes in 
Malamud’s stories is the sharing of 
misery, the need of one man to take 
on another’s pain, to make it his own. 


Mitka, the failed writer in “The Girl 


of My Dreams,” after having burned 
his own novel and having read a 
story about the accidental destruction 
of another writer’s manuscript, be- 
gins to identify with the unknown 
(and, it turns out, nonexistent) 
Madeleine Thorn. “So he lay on the 
bed and whether awake or asleep 
dreamed the recurrent dream of the 
burning barrel (in it their books 
commingled), suffering her agony as 
well as his own.” Fidelman, the 
would-be art critic of “The Last 
Mohican,” angered by the needling 
presence of the refugee peddler, cries 
out: “Am I responsible for you then, 
Susskind?” The “Who 


else?” The responsibility is never in 


answer: 


any sense dogmatic or doctrinaire; 
it is a hunger that allows one man to 
identify his own suffering in terms 






of another. So Gruber, the landlom 
in “The Mourners,” grabs up a bed. 
sheet and sinks down on the floor be. 
side the aged Kessler, mourning with 
him and for him for all the misery 
that man suffers and brings. So, even 
in stories in which the sharing is not 
primary, there are gestures, glances, 
sudden perceptions that give the char. 
acters a glimpse of each other’s pain, 
This theme is treated most beauti- 
fully in “The Magic Barrel,” certain. 
ly one of the best American stories 
since World War II, when the stu- 


dent races, flowers outthrust, to greet ¢ 


Salzman’s fallen daughter. Her eyes 
are Salzman’s eyes, just as her moth- 
er is familiar to the student; all suf: 
fering bears a family resemblance 
and in the last rush (“Violins and lit 


candles revolved in the sky”), Finkel ; 


goes to embrace his own misery and 
that of Stella, of Salzman, of all men. 

In a few cases, an important varia- 
tion is worked upon the idea of shar- 
ing pain. The would-be sharer is re 
jected because his unvoiced demand 
is greater than the agony itself. Willy 
Schlegel in “The Bill” comes to hate 
the Panessas simply because they ex- 
tend him credit in their store; they 
offer him trust, and trust (with gro- 
ceries) turns out to be a greater 
burden than poverty. When Tommy 
in “The Prison” (which is life) tries 


unsuccessfully to protect the little 








girl who steals candy from his shop, M + 
Mala 


he discovers that his tentative ges 
tures toward her make no contac 


(because he is really reaching towart}. 


an earlier self): “At the door she 
managed to turn her white face and 
thrust out at him her red tongue.” 
The idea is most fully treated in the 
strange story, “Take Pity,”’ in which 
Rosen, the coffee tries 
everything, even suicide, to get Eva 
to accept something from him for 
herself, for her starving daughters; 
at the end, broken and still uncom 
prehending, he has only the strength 
of violence, the ability to scream ou! 
at a real or imagined Eva, now offer- 
ing him pity, “Whore, bastard, bitch. 
Go ’way from here. Go home to youl 
children.” Rosen pulls down the wit 


salesman, 
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dow shade to shut out the vision. 
Most of Malamud’s stories have to do 
with the raising or the lowering of 
that shade. 

Now to the second element: won- 
der. Simple endurance or the strange 
brotherhood of suffering would not 
be enough to save the characters 
about whom Malamud writes. And 
they are saved, even though, at the 
end of “The Magic Barrel,” on the 
last page of the book, Salzman chants 
the prayers for the dead. Malamud is 
a fantasist who writes about dreams 
that become reality. Mitka, at the 
end of “The Girl of My Dreams,” 
waltzes around his room with a 
ghostly Madeleine, in the dimensions 
of the real Olga. The hundred imagi- 
nary books of George Stoyonovich in 
“A Summer’s Reading” become his 
shield. Sobel, in “The First Seven 
Years,” works in Feld’s shoe repair 
shop out of his love for Miriam (his 
Rachel), who may not be attainable 
and, if attainable, may turn out a 
Leah. Characters like Salzman and 
Susskind, although they are as real 
as the fish they eat or the knickers 
they wear, take on a dimension of 
fantasy. “Angel Levine” is the dream 
of direct intercession from God al- 
though—typically Malamud—the tai- 


_lor has to save the angel, just as the 


angel saves the tailor. 

I started this review by discussing 
Malamud as a Jewish writer. In at- 
tempting to define the ways in’ which 
he is Jewish, I have become involved 
in the recognition of agony, the love 
that is the sharing of pain, the fear 
that is the rejection of pity and the 
wonder that is the strengthening of 
men. The idiom is Jewish: the central 
concern is human. Malamud’s great- 
est force as a writer is that he speaks 
directly to all men. The surface of his 
stories is immediately commanding; 
the core of them is finally compelling. 
The Magic Barrel is an impressive 
book because its author is a writer 
who observes and understands and 
who mixes his observation and un- 
derstanding—as Lieb, the baker, 
mixes his dough in “The Loan”— 
with tears, 
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Madariaga’s Spain 


Spain: A Modern History. 
‘By Salvador de Madariaga. 
Praeger. 736 pp. $7.50. 


Reviewed by Joaquin Maurin 
Spanish journalist, now living 
in the United States 


WHEN the first edition of this book 
came out in London in 1930, Salva- 
dor de Madariaga was teaching at 
Oxford University. At the time, the 
author could hardly foresee the his- 
torical cataclysm that was soon to 
shake Spain to its very foundations. 
Yet this study of 19th- and early 
20th-century Spain led him to the 
conclusion that, in 1930, the country 
was close to a historical turning 
point. But not even Madariaga, one 
of the ablest interpreters that the 
spirit of the Spanish people has 
found, could foretell what direction 
it would take. 

A second edition of Spain: A 
Modern History was published in 
1942, and Madariaga wrote in the 
preface: “It is not the kind of book 
one writes for—or with—pleasure. It 
had to be written.” 
imagine how much the author, for 
whom writing historical studies, phil- 
osophical essays, novels or poetry 
was always a delight, must have suf- 
fered while he put together and lived 
all over again the history of con- 
temporary Spain. 

The new edition of this work is the 
first to be published in the United 
States. It has been amplified and 
carefully brought up to date. As it 
stands, no contemporary history of 
Spain can claim to compete with it in 
range, scope or first-hand knowledge 
of events. 

Madariaga, for several reasons, 
was particularly suited to undertake 
this needed study. He has a histori- 
an’s training; he has lived much of 
the history he relates; and he has 
played in it—and still plays—an im- 
portant part. 

Madariaga, like Orteza y Gasset, 
Juan Ramon Jimenez, Manual Ma- 
chado, Luis Araquistain, Gregorio 
Marajion, Perez de Alaya, Fernando 


Yes, one can 


de los Rios and Manuel Azaiia, be- 
longs to the generation of 1914. Un- 
like the anarchist, Nietzschean “gen- 
eration of °98” (Unamuno, Baroja, 
Valle-Inclan, Azorin, Maeztu), Ma- 
dariaga’s generation called for a 
modern Spain, adapted to the demo- 
cratic trends of the age. Under their 
impact as writers, teachers and 
artists, the Monarchy, which had 
seemed the traditional obstacle to 
the modernization of Spain, eventu- 
ally collapsed. In 1931, the Republic 
was proclaimed. But from the first 
this unfortunate Spanish Republic 
fell into the hands of little groups of 
narrow-minded politicians who did 
their best to bring about its downfall. 
The insurrection of the “Republican” 
army, in July 1936, was the direct 
result of the Republican politicians’ 
incapacity. 

How an army organized by Azaiia 
was able to rebel against the Repub- 
lic, and how the Republic managed 
to lose a war that should not have 
been lost, is something which left the 
whole world puzzled. But Madari- 
aga’s book shows how the Republi- 
cans took, one after the other, all 
the steps necessary to failure and 
defeat. It is a disconcerting and 
exasperating experience. It not only 
explains the fiasco of the Republic, 
but also the loss of the Civil War. 

Madariaga helped the Republic to 
the full extent of his capacities—in 
the League of Nations, as Ambassa- 
dor in Washington, as Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs and as a constant and 
valuable adviser. The Republic col- 
lapsed while he was abroad. He could 
easily have adopted, like other rep- 
resentative figures of his generation, 
an attitude of “expectant neutrality.” 
Instead, since Franco to him repre- 
sents all that is opposed to a demo- 
cratic Spain, Madariaga has become 








and has remained the fascist re- 
gime’s most stubborn enemy. 

Several chapters of Spain: A Mod- 
ern History constitute the most im- 
placable indictment of the anti-demo- 
cratic regime ruling today in Spain, 
because they are dispassionate, ob- 
jective and truthful. 

Madariaga’s book ends on an opti- 
mistic note. The author believes that 
the Franco regime is doomed to dis- 
appear because it is an historical 
anachronism. It has failed to realize 


its economic and political promises. 
And, last but not least, the vast ma- 
jority of Spaniards abhor it. 

When and how it will fall, no one 
knows. But its foundations become 
shakier every day. After having lost 
the support of Hitler and Mussolini, 
Franco tried to rely on the dictator- 
ships that kept emerging, sometimes 
with his active encouragement, in 
Latin America. In the last three 
years, the most important of these 
have crumbled: Peron in Argentina, 


Udria in Peru, Rojas Pinilla in Co. 
lombia, Perez Jimenez in Venezuela, 


Today, Franco can count on litte 4 


sympathy in Latin America. 
Madariaga believes that the mem. 
bership of a democratic Spain in a 
union of Western European nations, 
of which he himself is one of the 
main advocates, would strengthen 
Europe, democracy, and Spain itself, 
This is Madariaga’s hope. And in 
this hope he has written the last 
chapter of his remarkable history, 





Seeing China Three Ways 


The Long March. 
By Simone de Beauvoir. 


World. 513 pp. $7.50 


Wittram Kinmonp, Pierre and 
Renée Gosset, and Simone de Beau- 
voir each spent approximately six 
weeks touring Red China in 1956 or 
1957. Each has written an account 
of what he or she saw, heard, read, 
felt and ate during a package tour 
of the Chinese People’s Republic. 
Each book is intrinsically interesting 
as a possible source of fresh informa- 
tion on the Chinese mainland. Juxta- 
posed, they provide a fascinating 
study of the vagaries of eyesight 
as a tool for social observation. 

The three authors brought sharp 
differences in perspective and com- 
mitment to their China tours. Kin- 
mond, a staff reporter for the Toron- 
to Globe and Mail, clearly has no 
sympathy—latent or actual—with 
Communism in China or elsewhere. 
He approached his trip with a skep- 
ticism matched only by his enthusi- 
asm. The Gossets, peripatetic re- 
porters for Realités, are veterans of 
the quick tour. Bourgeois French 
journalists writing for a bourgeois 
French audience, they have a strong 
taste for freedom, no taste for Com- 
munism, and little taste for the 
“crude” anti-Communism of Ameri- 
ca or Chiang Kai-shek. Simone de 
Beauvoir, of course, sees the world 
through rosier glasses. Since her leap 


Terrifiante Asie; Chine Rouge: An VII. 
By Pierre and Renée Gosset. 


Julliard, Paris. 278 pp. 


from desperate philosophy to desper- 
ate politics, Miss de Beauvoir has 
worked indefatigably to save the uni- 
verse from the bourgeoisie. Writer 
by vocation, communisant by avoca- 
tion, she has written a long book on 
the basis of a short trip—a book less 
interesting as a travelogue than as a 
quasi-official source book on the Red 
regime. 

Despite their diverse backgrounds, 
expectations and biases, the authors 
of these three books share several 
important characteristics. None has 
any substantial knowledge of Chi- 
nese civilization. None had traveled 
in China previously. None has any 
special knowledge of politics or po- 
litical institutions—Communist or 
otherwise. All came to “see with their 
own eyes,” and all have been ac- 
corded the status of “objective and 
reliable reporter” by one or more 
influential periodicals. 

Making due allowances for the 
varieties of human perceptions, one 
might still expect a high degree of 
agreement among these observers 
about what things “looked like.” It 
is therefore with some surprise that 
a reader discovers that these re- 
porters do not agree on so non-com- 
plex, non-controversial a subject as 
cats. 


No Dogs in China. 
By William Kinmond. " ; 
Nelson. 211 pp. $4.95 Jeane Kirkpatrick 


Reviewed by 


In Peking, author Kinmond saw 
cats “by the thousands,” “sleek, fat 
cats,” “almost the size of dogs,” cats 
that “made nights hideous” and 
“sleep impossible” with their yowling 
outside his hotel. The influx into 
China in 1957 must have been phe- 
nomenal, for we have the word of 
the Gossets and Miss de Beauvoi 
that, as of their visits in 1956, “cat 
and dogs were no longer seen in 
China,” having been liquidated a 
“germ carriers.” 

This is only the beginning. Kin- 
mond saw Russians everywhere, Rus 
sians who at least on occasion wert 
“astonishingly rude” and overbear 
ing. The Gossets, on the other hand, 
saw Russians almost nowhere, be 
cause “as a matter of policy” Rus 
sians are “invisible, gray phantoms, 
“the least ostentatious of men, the 
most self-effacing.” Miss de Beauvoit 
appears to have seen few Russians, 
though she saw evidence of theif 
good works on every hand. 

The children Miss de Beauvoir sa¥ 
in Peking were “properly, carefully 
dressed. The least scratch [was] 
painted with mercurochrome or cov: 
ered with a bandage.” The children 
Kinmond saw in Peking all had noss 


which “seemed always to need wip §' 
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From Peking Kinmond reports, 
among other things, “rickety wood- 
wire fences, one-story dingy brick 
dwellings” and people who “continue 
to raise their chickens in their home.” 
To the Gossets the streets of Peking 
looked “gray and dull.” From Peking 
Miss de Beauvoir reports “filth, offal 
and beggars” in 1949—when she was 
not there—and “since the liberation” 
four-story dwellings for workers, 
streets “antiseptically spic and span 
... without any disagreeable odor” 
and so, presumably, without chick- 
ens. She was especially impressed by 
the absence of “fluttering old news- 
papers [sic] or leaking garbage cans 
as in Chicago alleyways.” And so 
forth. 

Kinmond and the Gossets saw 
slave laborers in Lanchow, miserable 
men, working under heavy guard. 
Miss de Beauvoir “did not person- 
ally see any labor camps,” but she 
saw someone who had, and was as- 
sured the prisoners were well treated. 
And she did visit a prison, though 
not a model one like that she had 
seen in Chicago. This most ordinary 
of prisons was located “in the depths 
of a kind of park” where un-uni- 
formed prisoners ate good food, read 
the latest newspapers “in well lit 
rooms,” and did constructive work 
in a shop surrounded by a “big 
garden planted with sunflowers.” She 
is moved to comment on the happy 
lot of Chinese convicts as compared 
with that of the inmates of the model 
prison in Chicago. 

Moving from comments on what 
was immediately perceptible to phe- 
nomena whose reporting invited 
more generalization, evaluation and 
projection, the reporting in all three 
books becomes more reckless and 
less reliable. 

The almost total unanimity about 
what these reporters heard in China 
contrasts sharply with the differences 
in what they saw. Everywhere, from 
tveryone, they heard that “before the 

ration” everything was worse 
than everything is now. They heard 
Praise for collective farms, enthus- 
iasm for quotas and gratitude for 
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the wise, just leadership of Comrade 
Mao. They talked with satisfied 
workers, satisfied peasants, satisfied 
students, satisfied Christians, and 
satisfied capitalists. None of the au- 
thors save Miss de Beauvoir feels he 
has a very clear notion about how 
this fearful unanimity is achieved. 
She knows it is because “the leaders 
lead the masses” where the masses 
“have a mind to go.” 

The Gossets are exceedingly skep- 
tical about the wave of “volunteer- 
ism” which swept China in the wake 
of the revolution, but they are un- 
able to account for it except as a 
result of the endless “explanations” 
to which cadres subject the people. 
Kinmond accounts for the _intel- 
lectuals’ capitulation to orthodoxy by 
their exposure to “persistent nagging 
and persuasion” —a description hard- 
ly adequate to cover the public trials, 
executions, forced labor and thought- 
reform through which the Communist 
leaders demonstrate the penalties 
for non-conformity. 

It is notoriously difficult to make 
judgments about the attitudes of sub- 
jects in a totalitarian state, but Kin- 
mond, the Gossets, and Miss de Beau- 
voir all feel that they have understood 
the dominant mood of the Chinese 
people. Kinmond reports that “for 
most of China’s 653 million inhabi- 
tants, life is a dreary affair.” He saw 
a “grim soberness” on people’s faces, 
but felt that underneath this “thin 
veneer” the Chinese retained their 
“inherent gaiety.” Simone de Beau- 
voir saw serious but happy deter- 
mination everywhere, and a “fresh- 
ness of soul” which “now and then 
gives human life the luster of a well- 
washed sky.” In every eye she found 
“new hope.” When the Gossets saw 
them, the Chinese were neither grim 
nor happy, but had about them an 
air of “grave contentment.” 

The Gossets and Simone de Beau- 
voir also had feelings about how the 
people felt about Mao, and feelings 
about Mao himself. They agree that 
the Chinese have friendly, “familial” 
sentiments toward the Communist 
dictator who, according to the Gos- 


sets, combines the qualities of “Gand- 
hi and Nehru,” “Lenin and Stalin,” 
and who, according to Miss de Beau- 
voir, shares with all the Chinese lead- 
ers a face which is “plainly and 
wholly human,” a “serene modesty” 
and an “inimitable naturalness.” 

It would take an exhaustive survey 
in a free environment to establish 
the existence of many of the attitudes 
which, with careless abandon, all our 
authors attribute to the Chinese peo- 
ple. When the Gossets report that 
“each [industrial] worker is pro- 
foundly convinced that in the factory 
where he works, the goods and ma- 
chines belong to him,” or when Kin- 
mond tells us the Communist leader- 
ship has “restored the self-respect of 
the Chinese,” they have abandoned 
reporting in favor of writing fiction. 
That this type of error is made by 
writers hostile to Communism should 
not surprise us: Propaganda for 
Communism inspired by the travels 
of honest, innocent democrats would 
fill a sizeable library. In fact, Kin- 
mond and the Gossets are notable 
more for their wariness than their 
gullibility. 

The political amateur in a totali- 
tarian state is in a uniquely difficult 
situation. The purpose of his report 
is to record what he sees and hears, 
and since everyone with whom he 
talks sounds like an animated politi- 
cal poster, his report almost inevi- 
tably will sound something like an 
official press release. Such reports 
are not without value, but they im- 
pose a peculiarly heavy burden on 
the reader, who must bear in mind 
at every moment that he is not read- 
ing a report on “what life is like in 
Communist China,” but on “what a 
non-Communist visitor sees and 
hears in China” or, as in the case of 
Miss de Beauvoir, “what a sophisti- 
cated sympathizer tells us of what 
she saw in China.” Read from this 
perspective, even Miss de Beauvoir’s 
book is an interesting source of in- 
formation about the Chinese Com- 
munist Government, and especially 
the operation of its Ministry of 
Propaganda. 
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By Alan Wood. 
Simon & Schuster. 249 pp. $3.50. 


AtaN Woon’s biography of Ber- 
trand Russell has two important vir- 
tues. It transmits the author’s unex- 
ceptionable admiration for Russell’s 
industry, integrity and preternatural 
intelligence, and it contains enough 
illustrations of the famed Russell wit 
for us to be amused as well as 
amazed. Unfortunately, the work is a 
balanced one, and each virtue has 
its corresponding vice. Wood has the 
zeal of the chronicler, and lacks the 
curiosity and concern of the good 
biographer or philosopher. As a re- 
sult, we have a record of Russell’s 
undisputed genius and moral great- 
ness, and still await a perceptive study 
of his place in the fantastic com- 
munity of fantastic thinkers that was 
intellectual England in the first half 
of this century. 

It has become fashionable to con- 
sider Russell’s early work on the 
foundations of mathematics and 
logic as beyond praise, and his later 
work on the foundations of knowl- 
edge as beyond acceptance. Morris 
Raphael Cohen called attention to the 
frequent changes in Russell’s posi- 
tion, suggesting that the mere mul- 
tiplicity of doctrines diminished the 
worth of each of them. In a letter 
to Charles Sanders Peirce, William 
James called Russell an ass for at- 


A Chronicler Looks at Russell 


Bertrand Russell: The Passionate Skeptic. 


tempting to deal with the problem 
of knowledge without emphasizing 
the fact that every knower was sur- 
rounded by a concrete universe. Es- 
sentially the same point was made, 
albeit more diplomatically, by John 
Dewey and George Santayana. Even 
in his own backyard Russell has not 
remained a hero. It has become de 
rigeur in Cambridge to consider Rus- 
sell a perpetuator of paradoxes, a 
philosopher misguided by his own 
misuse of ordinary language. 

Wood has a simple and unsafe 
method of dealing with the criticism 
and the issues they engender. He sim- 
ply casts aspersions on the abilities 
and occasionally on the sanity of 
Russell’s critics. But in all fairness 
to our author, it must be admitted 
that he attempts to answer more fully 
those who agree with Cohen, and in- 
sists that Russell’s search for prem- 
ises which are certain, and upon 
which we can base our everyday 
knowledge, unifies his philosophy. 
This thesis is an interesting one, but 
has the unfortunate consequence of 
not enabling us to distinguish Rus- 
sell’s philosophy from that of most 
pre-pragmatic and many post-prag- 
matic ones. It was not only, or even 
primarily, his quest for certain prem- 
ises, but his specification of the re- 
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Reviewed by Sidney Morgenbesser 
Department of philosophy, 
Columbia University 


lationships between entities described 
in such premises, and entities de- 
scribed in more dubitable ones, that 
unifies Russell’s thought. 

Notice that critiques of Russell are 
primarily directed against his episte- 
mology. And indeed this is as it ought 
to be. For though Russell has written 
with wit and ingenuity on practically 
all problems of philosophy, it is to- 
ward our comprehension of the na- 
ture of formal and empirical knowl- 
edge, and of the languages in which 
such knowledge is expressed, that 
Russell has contributed most. His 
writings on religion vacillate between 
oversimplified sociological analyses 
of the role of church and castigations 
of the universe for not having been 
created; his early writings on ethics 
contain no substantial advance over 
Moore, and his later ones recapitulate 
Hume. 

Wood gives the impression that 
Russell’s wide range of interests and 
fearless defense of human freedom 
are unmatched by any 20th-century 
philosopher. In this the author over- 
looks the obvious case of Dewey. In- 
deed, it is amazing to note the simi 
larities and instructive to study the 
differences between Dewey and Rus- 
sell. Both were fiercely devoted to 
science and democracy, opposed 
Stalinism when it was unpopular to 
do so, were involved in educational 
experiments, and are now philosophi- 
cally in eclipse. Dewey was sanet 
and more path-clearing than Russel, 
but was frequently woolier and had 
none of Russell’s talent for technical 











ins 





logical analysis. 

It may very well be that the com 
ing philosophical decade will be 
marked by attempts to establish cot 
clusions distinctive to Dewey 
thought with the rigor, skill and 
clarity characteristic of Russell’s. 
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Why We Won in Berlin 


The Berlin Blockade. 
By W. Phillips Davison. 
Princeton. 423 pp. $7.50. 


TEN YEARS AGO—on June 8, 1948, 
to be exact—the Soviet Union began 
its blockade of the Western sectors 
of Berlin. Brutally disregarding 
solemn agreements with the Allies, 
the Russians tried to pressure the free 
part of the city into submission to 
Communist rule. They kept up the 
blockade for almost a year, but the 
Berliners and the Western powers re- 
sisted. When Moscow finally con- 
ceded defeat, freedom had won a 
major victory. 

A descriptive and analytical history 
of this contest has long been overdue. 
Now W. Phillips Davison—commis- 
sioned by the Rand Corporation—has 
splendidly filled the gap. With im- 
pressive mastery of the material, he 
has disentangled the interplay of 
diplomatic moves and popular moods 
in the great chess game of strangled 
lifelines vs. airlift. And, instead of 
merely recalling what happened, the 
author also explains why it happened. 

At the outset, a Western victory in 
the Berlin battle seemed considerably 
less certain than it now does in 
retrospect. Such observers as Walter 
Lippmann and Sumner Welles, for 
instance, were quick to predict the 
failure of the airlift. 

Davison concludes that Berlin suc- 
ceeded in holding out by only a very 
narrow margin. This margin was de- 
tided primarily by local public senti- 
ment. Yet, as he points out “in the 
last analysis, the state of public 
opinion depended principally on a 
few individuals.” It seems to me this 
is an important point. 

In the first stage of the blockade, 
the majority of Berliners were rather 
Wavering in their attitude. Even the 
inner councils of the two leading 
Political parties, the Social Demo- 
rats and the Christian Democrats, 
were sometimes ready to give in. It 
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took the stamina of one great man, 
Mayor Ernst Reuter—ably assisted 
by a dozen minor officials of the trade 
unions, the city administration and 
the parties—to turn the widespread 
timid reluctance into a firm will to 
resist. And the same—though less 
sharply underlined by Davison—was 
true of the Western Allies. It was the 
courageous leadership of two men— 
General Lucius D. Clay and Berlin’s 
U. S. Commandant, General Frank 
Howley—which set aside the hesita- 
tions and objections of most military 
and diplomatic advisers, experts and 
officials. Even in Washington, the de- 
cision to hold out in Berlin was made 
personally, almost abruptly, by one 
man, President Truman, against the 
“concern” voiced by members of his 
Cabinet, the Pentagon and the State 
Department. 

While Davison bases his study of 
Berlin’s public temper mainly on 
opinion surveys and the local press, 
he neglects the great impact of two 
media which played a vital role: the 
American-controlled German-language 
daily, Die Neue Zeitung, and the 
American radio station RIAS. An 
analysis of their part in the events 
would have been extremely valuable. 
Also, his study regrettably overlooks 
the voluntary, non-partisan German 
organizations which sprang up all 
over West Berlin and served as im- 
portant catalysts of public opinion. 

The few individuals who deserve 
the main credit for the victorious 
outcome of the blockade were ani- 
mated by what today, in a quite de- 
sultory fashion, is described as 
“rigidity.” Yet this “rigidity” paid 
off in the end. Whether the fruits of 
the Berlin victory were not given 
away at the subsequent Paris meet- 
ing is another question outside the 
range of Davison’s valuable study. 
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the women 


of 
our time... 


This is Dr. George N. 
Papanicolaou, the physi- 
cian who many feel has 
done the most for the women 
of our time. His develop- 
ment of the uterine cancer 
cell examination has made 
it possible to diagnose can- 
cer of the uterus, or womb, 
in very early stages. 
Cancer in this site strikes 
about 33,000 women a year 
and claims the lives of 
almost half of them. The 
tragic fact is that many of 
these lives are lost needless- 
ly, for cancer of the uterus 
is highly curable. If every 
woman had her doctor per- 
form this simple, painless 
procedure once a year, thou- 
sands of those who have 
cancer of the uterus could 
be saved. 

Don’t gamble with your 
life! See your physician 
about the uterine cancer 
cell examination soon. 


AMERICAN 
CANCER 
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DEAR EDITOR 


TEBALDI vs. CALLAS 


Hibbard James, in his “Music” column in 
the August 4-11 issue, takes up Renata Tebaldi 
and Maria Callas. 

After hearing so many times that Callas 
is a greater artist than Tebaldi, it has become 
obvious to me that people who say this do not 
understand what the word “artist” means. An 
artist is someone who has not only a gift but 
also a technique which allows him to perform 
with ease and control. Callas does not seem 
to have this. She very often misses a note or, 
if she hits it, cannot hold it securely. Accepting 
Callas as a singing artist is tantamount to 
saying that a singer does not need technique. 

As for Callas’s dramatic ability, I fail to see 
it. She does give the audience a marvelous 
sense of circus. Yet when I saw Norma at the 
Metropolitan Opera, I never felt that Callas 
was really bringing out the character of Norma. 
She was always standing in front of the 
character, exhibiting her own personality. That 
she can produce “harsh, ragged tones” in Medea 
does not prove her acting ability, but rather 
the fact that she cannot produce any other 
kind of tones. If Callas can act with her voice, 
why doesn’t she give us a Mimi or a Butterfly 
which is as lovely as Medea isn’t? 

Renata Tebaldi, in my opinion, has not yet 
displayed the fire and temperament necessary 
for certain roles, but her Mimi and Violetta 
have shown her as a supreme artist. Her voice 
actually takes on a different quality in dif- 
ferent roles. Her Mimi is light and innocent; 
her Violetta a woman of the world; and her 
Tosca has all the passion of a woman violently 


in love. As for her Madeleine in Andrea 
Chenier, I felt she fashioned “La mamma 
morte,” for instance, into a drama all by 
itself. 


I am quite sure I will not convert any loyal 
Callas fans, but I hope that Mr. James will 
listen to the two singers again—with a fresh 
point of view. 


New York City WituraM BarcHaM 


SULTAN GALIEV 


Walter Z. Laqueur’s article, “Sultan Galiev’s 
Ghost” (NL, February 3, 1958), just recently 
came to my attention. It amazed me not only 
by its hostile spirit toward Russia’s victims, 
but also by the author’s apparent ignorance of 
the subject. 

“For a time,” Laqueur writes, “Sultan Galiev 
was Commissar for Education and Nationalities 
in the Tatar Bolshevik republic. In February 
1918, he became one of Stalin’s chief lieu- 
tenants. . . .” Actually, the republic mentioned 
did not even exist at that time. It was formed 


by the decree of the Central Executive Com. 
mittee and the Council of People’s Commissars 
on June 25, 1920. The man who cooperated with 
Stalin on matters of Moslem nationalities early 
in 1918 was not Sultan Galiev but Mulla Nur 
Vakhitov; only months after the latter’s death, 
late in 1918, did Sultan Galiev appear on the 
political scene in the Kremlin. 

“After his release from prison [1923] he 
did not to Soviet writes 


return politics,” 


Laqueur, “and in the purges of 1936-1938 he j 


disappeared.” Actually, Sultan Galiev remained 
politically active until 1928, 
sentenced to death by a special court decision 
in the winter of 1929-1930. 

Laqueur tries to prove that the Kremlin 
rulers now adopted Sultan Galiev’s policy to 
ward Moslems at the Afro-Asian Solidarity 
Conference in Cairo in January 1958. This is 
nonsense. Galiev was purged 35 years ago for 
his refusal to accept Russian domination. 
Moscow’s attitude toward the independence of 
small nations has not changed since. The execu- 
tion of Imre Nagy and renewed attacks against 
Marshal Tito prove this beyond doubt. Moscow 
used the Cairo Conference simply to mobilize 
everybody against its own main opponents. 
Certainly, this had nothing to do with Sultan 
Galiev. 

Laqueur apparently only knew the fact that 
Sultan Galiev was critical of “classical Marxism” 
and European policies toward the Moslems. 
Undoubtedly, Galiey was not happy with the 
policy of the Entente Powers—but neither was 
President Woodrow Wilson. Yet I 
whether, on some future occasion, Laqueur 
intends to “prove” that Nikita Khrushchev 
adopted Wilson’s Fourteen Points? 
New York City 


RUSSIANS & AMERICANS 


The article “How Russians Are Not Like 
Americans” (NL, July 21-28, 1958), by William 
Henry Chamberlin, was an unpleasant surprise. 
As a Russian historian, I could challenge al- 
most every sentence in this article, but I will 
limit myself to an examination of the main 
“proof” of his thesis. He writes: 

“Proof of the wide gap between Americans 
and Russians can be found in the large pro 
portion of maladjustments among Russian de 
fectors . . . many have found life in America 
uncongenial. In some extreme cases, like that of 
aviator Anatole Barsov, they have returned to 
the USSR. ... A principal cause of this malad- 
justment is that many Russians, accustomed to 
having the state assign them to this or that 
job, cannot understand the American practice 
of the individual looking out for himself.” 

Interestingly enough, a year ago the same 
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William Henry Chamberlin wrote in the New 
Leaper (June 10, 1957): 

“The last works of such eminent scholars as 
Rostovtsev, specialist in the economics of the 
Greco-Roman world, and Vassiliev, one of the 
foremost authorities on Byzantine civilization, 
were published in this country. Another pro- 
fessor of Russian origin, retiring with Karpo- 
vich at Harvard this year, is Serge Eliseev, an 
outstanding specialist in Japanese studies. More 
than once, in visiting some small college town 
hin the United States or Canada, I found that 
perhaps the only Russian there was a refugee 
from Communism teaching in the local college. 
Russia’s loss, under Soviet rule, was the world’s 
gain.” 

This short list of Russians who are, or were 
well adjusted and successfully working in the 
U. S. can be enlarged ad infinitum. 

If we compare the great number of Russian- 
Americans who entered American life and are 
honestly and successfully working in the U.S. 
with the very small number of “maladjusted” 
people who were not able to overcome their 
homesickness and returned to the somber realm 
of Communism, then we will find in Chamber- 
lin’s thesis no more than one per cent of truth. 
New Haven, Conn. SERGEI PUSHKAREV 


RUSSELL-HOOK 





“Round Two of a Vital Debate” between 
ertrand Russell and Sidney Hook (NL, July 
-14) was interesting, but just what difference 
will it make as far as world history is con- 
cerned? If such debates are important, they 
should be held in the General Assembly of 
he United Nations where the world will hear 
them, where they might influence the official 
representatives of the various nations. 

To my mind, however, they are not important 
except that they touch upon one aspect of the 
ig situation which might explode into an- 

ther world war at almost any moment. But 
even without atomic and H-bombs, such a war 
would be horrible. There are still guided mis- 
kiles, block-busters, jellied gasoline, etc. 

What we should be thinking about is the 

lition of war itself, of putting the $10 bil- 
the world is spending each month on 
weapons of war to more constructive use. 

A large part of the world lives in squalor, is 
dominated by colonialism and feudal systems, 
las not even been exposed to the industrial 
ftvolution and scarcely knows what representa- 
ive government is. 

Unless the West wakes up pretty soon and 
something about these conditions, the 
unists will win hands down—and they 

ould. We have had the opportunity to help 

derdeveloped countries for centuries. The 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


people in what we like to call the backward 
areas are on the march. We should be the 
revolutionaries—we started in 1776—but we 
have neglected to help those others who wanted 
to revolt since. We always seem to back the 
wrong horse and promote the status quo. 

Danville, Til. C. C. Witson 


CORRECTION 


In my column in the issue of July 7-14, I 
referred to the Congressional Quarterly as the 
“Republican Congressional Quarterly.’ Thomas 
N. Schroth, editor of the Quarterly, has sent 
me evidence which convinces me that his 
publication is quite non-partisan. 

Wituam E, Bonn 
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VACATION 
at CIRCLE CAMP 


on beautiful Sylvan Lake 
only 72 miles from midtown 
N.Y.C. 


operated by the 
WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


rates from 
$55 to $75 per week 
(10% less for W.C, members) 


Superb Cuisine 
Excellent Entertainment 
All Sports 
Free Day Camp and 
Night Patrol 


For reservations 
call LO 4-1077 


or write: CIRCLE CAMP 
Hopewell Junction, N. Y. 


Other workmen's Circle camps are 

at Pipersville, Pa.; Rock Creek, 
io; Framingham, Mass.; South 

a Mich.; and Pickering, On- 
io. 

































RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation « Rockefeller Center « Ci 6-4600 


REX HARRISON - KAY KENDALL 


THE RELUCTANT DEBUTANTE 
wth JOHN SAXON - SANDRA DEE - ANGELA LANSBURY 


; Screenplay by WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
Directed by VINCENTE MINNELLI © Produced by PANDRO S. BERMAN 


| reams empmmee 


ON THE GREAT STAGE 
“PARISIENNE” 


Featuring gigantic fountains and fireworks... 
with famed Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, and 
guest artists . . . Symphony Orchestra. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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HELP US KEEP THE | 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Speech is free for the asking, 
here in America. But it’s not 
free for the keeping! Protect- 
ing our American heritages 
costs money—a great deal of 
money. 


It takes money for strength 
to keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to help 
make peace lasting. And 
money saved by individuals. 


Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your 
country, make you a Partner 
in strengthening America’s 
Peace Power—helping us keep 
the things worth keeping. 


Good cash investment, too. 
Put 3 dollars into Series E 
Bonds—take out 4 in just 8 
years, 11 months. 


Safe. Both interest and 
principal guaranteed by the 
U.S. Government. Every 
Bond recorded, so if it’s lost, 
stolen or destroyed it can be 
replaced, free. 


Automatic saving. The Pay- 
roll Savings Plan is the auto- 
matic way to save for the big 
things in life. Look at the 
chart. See how easily you can 
get a nest egg! 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E BONDS 


(in just 8 years, 11 months) 


This shows only a few examples. You 
can save any sum, buying Bonds by 
Payroll Savings or where you bank. 
Start your program now! 


HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWE 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks, 
for their patriotic donation, The Advertising Council and this magazine. 














